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The Literary Week. 


Aut of the speeches at the dinner to Sir John Tennie 
were good. Mr. Balfour, who was in the chair, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Mr. Choate, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Briton 
Riviere veered between enthusiasm for the career of Sir 
John Tenniel and badinage against each other. Mr. 
Balfour’s opening speech was so generous, the attitude 
of the audience was so sympathetic, that the guest of the 
evening, who is over eighty, after uttering the opening 
words of his reply, was unable to proceed for quite two 
minutes. It was affecting and impressive, and, as Mr. 
Birrell said, ‘‘ made one in love with silence.” Mr. Birrell 
replied for literature in a rapid, witty speech : 

Literature, he said, suggested to the artist the subjects for 
his pencil. It enabled the orator to arrest the attention, so 
apt to wander, of his audience. It even made the lover 
articulate, the traveller intelligent, and it taught the 
sorrowful to be quiescent under the harsh finger of fate; 
whilst in the House of Commons, a body to which he once 
belonged, it was notorious that twelve well-selected 
quotations—four from Shakespeare, two from Milton, two 
from Dryden, two from Pope, and one each from Prior and 
Canning—were enough to establish in that highly critical 
assembly a reputation for wit, for such vast erudition, for 
reading so vast and varied as to make it seem almost 
impossible, in the opinion of their fellow-members, that a 
mind so well stored, so richly equipped, should have room 
in it for anything else. These were the advantages which 
literature bestowed on mankind. Get rid of it they could 
not, and, therefore, it was there that night. His only 
claim to respond for it was as a humble reader—as a man 
who had greatly enjoyed it. 


A new publication will be issued from the Punch office 
at the end of June, under the editorship of Mr. E. T. 
Reed. The title will be Mr. Punch’s Holiday Book, and 
the contents will consist of — contributions by well- 
known writers, and original illustrations by well-known 
artists. Mr. Reed will contribute several literary articles, 
and a further instalment of his ‘“ Pre-historic Peeps” 
pictures. 


Tue International Congress of Publishers which is 
being held at Leipsig is the fourth gathering of the kind. 
Four hundred publishers of different nations accepted the 
invitation of the committee to be present. The president 
of the Congress is Herr Albert Brockhaus, of the Leipsig 
firm. England is worthily represented by Mr. Johr 
Murray, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
and others. 


THe current issue of the Zady’s Magazine prints the 
following notice in double-line border, under the head- 
piece designed for Mr. Hall Caine’s story: 

The proprietors of this magazine announce with re 
that iar ave felt compelled to discontinue the = 
tion of 7'he Eternal City. Differences have arisen between 
them and the author as to the suitability of the story for 
the Lady’s Magazine, and the proprietors have, in conse- 
quence, commenced p ings against Mr. Hall Caine. 


It would be obviously improper to comment further upon 
matters which are the subject of pending litigation, but 
the proprietors feel assured that the reasons for their action 
will commend themselves to their readers when the facts 
are in due course disclosed in a court of law. 


Tue late Mr. F. W. Myers’s Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death will be published in the autumn. 
The proofs of the greater part of it had been revised by 
the author, and it will be brought out under the editorship 
of Dr. Richard Hodgson and Miss Alice Johnson. This 
work aims at presenting in continuous form the bulk of 
the evidence, experimental and otherwise, which points to 
human faculty operating below the threshold of ordinary 
consciousness during the life of earth, and to human 
faculty continuing to operate after the body’s decay. 
Among the subjects treated are Alternating Personalities, 
Hysteria, Genius, Sleep, Dreams, Hypnotism, Apparitions, 
Crystal-Gazing, Automatic Writing, Trance, Possession, 
Eestasy, Life after Death. The author’s object was to 
bring within the purview of Experimental Psychology 
many topics as yet unfamiliar to science, but nevertheless 
ripe, as he believed, for scientific experiment and 
discussion. 


In sending us the following lines, ‘‘ J. B. M.” remarks : 
“‘T am Joubertian enough to look upon metaphysics as 
the crude protoplasm which is ‘charged with the promise 
and potency ’ of the life of all authentic poetry ” : 

SPLENDIDE MENDAX: THE DREAM OF A LATTER-DAY 
Mystic. 
Last night, a stranger straying from the throng 
Of them that pace the paths of populou: air, 
Solicited my soul with sudden song, 
And specious promise that my sleep should share 
His own large vision of the obscure Divine, 
That floods the abysmal, undetermined void, 
Where Truth is shown not by a shadowy sign, 
But suffers her nude self to be enjoyed. 
Far from the fields of spheral light and sound, 
He drave or drew me to the extremest dark, 
And there my groping fingers only found 
The Titan corpse of Space, extended stark. 
Then some one called false Dionys by name— 
My guide fled forth, as ghost-like as he came. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison, like other Englishmen who 
lecture in America, has had much enjoyment of his late 
visit, and also some criticism. Trust Americans to cast 
up the merits of an English speechifier, be he Anglican, 
Positivist, or unlabelled. An American _ private 
letter thus describes him: ‘‘ We had a visit from 
Frederic Harrision lately. As a lecturer he’s about 
equal to Matthew Arnold. We haven’t any so bad in 
this country. Why is it that English men of letters, who 
write so well, are such hopeless sticks on a platform? I 
remember hearing Thomas Hughes once—as awkward 
and_ bashful as a schoolboy. Give a Yankee one-tenth of 
their culture and he will make forty times the impression 
on an audience. What Harrison had to say (about 
Cromwell) was fine, but any average undergraduate would 
have said it better.” 
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By the deaths of Sir Walter Besant and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan literature has suffered two very dissimilar losses. 
In Sir Walter Besant goes a most able writer, in whom 
the practical virtues of a literary man were conspicuously 
embodied. As the champion of the rights of authors, Sir 
Walter Besant stood alone and colossal. Perhaps he 
fought too hard in this cause. But his private encourage- 
ments to young writers call for no sort of reservation; 
they were many and generous, and hidden. As a novelist 
Sir Walter Besant’s triumphs belonged to the ‘seventies 
and ’eighties. Until 1882 he wrote in collaboration with 
Mr. James Rice, who, it was recognised, contributed the 
lighter and more amusing element in their joint work. 
Rice died in 1882, and in the same year Mr. Besant issued 
his All Sorts and Conditions of Men. In its Preface he 
wrote : 

The ten years’ partnership of myself and my late friend 
Mr. James Rice has been terminated by death. I am 
persuaded that nothing short of deatb would have put an 
end to a partnership which was conducted throughout 
with perfect accord, and without the least difference of 
opinion. The long illness which terminated fatally on 
April 25 of this year began in January of last year... . 
Almost the last act of his in our partnership was the 
arrangement, with certain country papers and elsewhere, 
for the serial publication of this novel, the subject and 
writing of which were necessarily left entirely to myself. 
The many wanderings, therefore, which I undertook last 
summer in Stepney, Whitechapel, Poplar, St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Limehouse, Bow, Stratford, Shadwell, and all 
that great and marvellous unkoown country which we call 
East London, were undertaken, for the first time for ten 
years, alone. 
Here we see Sir Walter Besant’s topographical vein 
enlarging to an artery, and promising to become, as it did, 
the very life-blood of his literary work. 


Ir is undoubtedly by The Golden Butterfly that the 
famous partnership of ‘‘ Besant and Rice” is, and will 
be, remembered. The story of Gilead P. Beck’s brief 
reign in London society, and in contact with London 
culture, is most amusing. Our readers may be glad to 
be reminded of the literary banquet given by the uncul- 
tured millionaire, who had “ struck ile,” at the Langham 
Hotel. On the richly-decorated menu card, which bore 
the talismanic butterfly in colours and gold, appeared the 
following : 

LANGHAM HOTEL, 
May 20, 1875. 


Dinner in Honour of Literature, Science, and Art, 
GIVEN BY 
GILEAD P. BECK, 
AN OBSCURE AMERICAN CITIZEN RAISED AT LEXINGTON, 
WHO STRUCK ILE IN A MOST SURPRISING MANNER 
BY THE HELP OF 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY, 
BUT WHO DESPISES SHODDY AND RESPECTS GENIUS. 


Representatives of Literature, Art, and Science. 

THOMAS CARLYLE, CHARLES DARWIN, 
ALFRED TENNYSON, PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
JOHN Ruskin, FREDERICK LEIGHTON, R.A. 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE, CoRNELIUS JAGENAL, AND 
GrorGE Avcustus Sata, | HumMPHREY JAGENAL, 

WITH CAPTAIN LADDS, THE HON. RONALD DUNQUERQUE, 

AND GILEAD P. BECK. 





THE conversation at the banquet was not brisk, though 
the dinner disarmed criticism. When Carlyle opened his 
mouth to speak Humphrey Jagenal raised his hand and 
solemnly said “Hush!” The Teacher’s remarks had 
reference solely to mulligatawny soup. Sala, Huxley, and 
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others conversed together in low tones. Only Ruskin 
spoke of higher thi provoked thereto ap A by 

ilead P. Beck’s bland statement that he had read all his 
works in a week. The whole scene is delightful, and it 
culminates in Gilead P. Beck's speech to his guests. 
This we are fain to quote, for of its kind the passage 
is excellent : 


He spoke slowly and with a certain sadness. “T am 
not,” he said, ‘‘ going to orate. You did not come here, I 
guess, to hear me pay out chin music. Not at all. You 
came to do honour to an American. Gentlemen, I am an 
obscure American; I am half educated; I am a man lifted 
out of the ranks. In our country—and I think in yours 
as well, though some of you have got handles to your 
names—that is not a thing to apologise for.. No, gentle- 
men. I only mention it because it does me the greater 
honour to have received you. But I can read and I can 
think. I see here to-night some of the most honoured 
names in England, and I can tell you all what I was goin’ - 
to say before dinner, only the misbegotten cuss of a waiter 
took the words out of my mouth: that I feel this kindness 
greatly, and I shall never forget it. I did think, gentle- 
men, that you would have been too many for me in the 
matter of tall talk, but, exceptin’ Mr. Ruskin, to whom I 
am grateful for his Renutthek Henteng: though it didn’t all 
get in, not one of you has made me feel my own unedu- 
cated ignorance. That is kind of you, and I thank you 
for it. It was true feeling, Mr. Carlyle, which prompted 
you, sir, to give the conversation such a turn that I might 
join in without bein’ ashamed or makin’ myself feel 
or’nary. Gentlemen, what a man like me has to guard 
against is shoddy. If I talk Literature, it’s shoddy. If I 
talk Art, it’s shoddy. Because I know neither Literature 
nor Art. If I pretend to be what I am not, it’s shoddy. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I thank you for leavin’ the tall talk 
at home, and tellin’ me about your races and your amuse- 
ments. And I’ll not ask you, either, to make any speeches ; 
but if you’ll allow me, I will drink your healths. Mr. 
Carlyle, sir, the English-speaking race is proud of you. 
Mr. Tennyson, our gells, I’m told, love your poems more 
than any others in this wide world. What an American 
gell loves is generally worth lovin’, because she’s no fool. 
Mr. Ruskin, if you’d come across the water you might 
learn a wrinkle yet in the matter of plain speech. Mr. 
Sala, we know you already over thar, and I shall be glad 
to tell the Reverend Colonel Quagg of your welfare when 
I see him. Mr. Swinburne, you air young, but you air 
getting on. Professor Huxley and Mr. Darwin, I shall 
read your sermons and your novels, and I shall be proud 
to have seen you at my table. Mr. Cornelius and Mr. 
Humphrey Jagenal, I would drink your healths too, if 
you were not sound asleep.” 

The guests who had come more than half intending to 
mock, remained to shake the millionaire’s hand and 
endorse Mr. Swinburne’s opinion that he was a “ rattling 
good fellow.” If in a literary sense Zhe Golden 
Butterfly is the most memorable novel associated with Sir 
Walter Besant and James Rice, Al] Sorts and Conditions of 
Men, written by Sir Walter Besant alone, has left the 
deepest stamp on London. In the People’s Palace we see 
the translation into fact of the “ Palace of Delight” built 
in Stepney by Angela Marsden Messenger, the brewer's 
daughter. 


Or late years Mr. Buchanan had been best known 
as a om and a novelist. As a novelist he never 
took high rank. His publishers may tell us that such- 
and-such of his recent stories have had such-and-such a 
circulation, and we are quite prepared to believe them ; 
but the assertion, if made, would not be much to the 
point. When a man of letters disappears from among us, 
one seeks to ascertain what have been ephemeral and what 
may probably be lasting. Mr. Buchanan’s God and the 
Man may be dipped into for the sake of the quatrain- 
preface, in which he apologised to the shade of Gabriel 
‘Rossetti; but, apart from that as story, who is likely, 
fifty or even twenty years hence, to turn to any of 
Buchanan’s prose romances, from The Shadow of the Sword 
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to Andromeda? In days when anybody and everybody 
can write a novel, Mr. Buchanan wrote novels—some two 
dozen altogether; but he wrote such things no better than 
did half-a-hundred of his contemporaries, and assuredly it 
is not as a prose story-writer that he has any chance of 
being permanently remembered. We may take for granted 
that he wrote novels as pot-boilers, and without any 
self-deception as to his capacity for the work. .He pro- 
duced them pretty steadily from 1881 onwards, at the rate 
occasionally of three a year. He brought out three in 
1882, two in 1884, three in 1885, three in 1893, two in 
1894, three in 1898, and so forth; but from 1881 his chief 
business was that of the conencting of plays. 

Anp he was not at all a bad playwright as play- 
wrights go. He had a considerable command of the 
technique of the theatre, of which he had always been 
‘ more or less a devotee. There is record of a drama of 
his, written in collaboration with his friend MacGibbon 
(softened down to Gibbon), which was performed at 
the Standard Theatre, London, when Buchanan was not 
yet “of age.” A play written wholly by himself 
“‘faced the footlights” three or four years later. Un- 
questionably he knew how to put together a stage-piece, 
and out of some of his adaptations from Fielding and the 
French a good deal of money must have been made by 
somebody. He was also very successful when workin 
with the late Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr. G. R. Sims (wi 
whom, for a time, he ruled the Adelphi audiences), and 
Miss Harriett Jay, who has so often hidden herself under 
the nom-de-guerre of ‘Charles Marlowe.” But what 
that was lasting or first-rate did Mr. Buchanan do for the 
theatre? There was, no doubt, some literary merit in 
his blank-verse play, ‘‘The Bride of Love, but it is no 
longer in the theatrical repertory, having disappeared 
in company with such pieces as “That Doctor Cupid, 
“Marmion,” ‘‘ The Gifted Lady,” ‘‘ Dick Sheridan,” and 
the like. On the whole, we dare say, Buchanan reaped 
more pecuniary reward from the seed he sowed in the 
playhouse than from any other literary crop. He was 
wise in his generation. He recognised in good time that 
if money was to be made anywhere nowadays, it was in 
the theatre. That his heart was either in his play- 
writing or in his novel-writing it is difficult to believe. 
He began his literary life as a poet, and it is as a poet 
that he will be remembered, if at all. 





As a poet, the younger generation know Buchanan only 
as the author of such books as The New Rome, The 
Devil's Case, The Outcast, The City of Dream, The Earth- 
quake, and so on; but it is not by these querulous and 
spasmodic productions that his position as a verse- 
writer is to be fixed. His career as a poet came to 
an end, virtually, in 1874—the year previous to that 
in which he made his first appearance as a fictionist. 
It was as a poet that Buchanan started (in 1863, when 
only in his twenty-second year), and it was as a poet, we 
may be sure, that he desired to excel and make himself 
‘for ever known.” It was as a poet that he was accepted 
and praised by the press for a whole decade. His Under- 
tones, his Idylis and Legends of Inverburn, his London Poems, 
his Ballad Stories of the Affections, all made for him many 
friends and admirers. This vogue culminated in Worth 
Coast, and Other Poems, the volume in which, as a verse- 
writer, he is seen at his best. There was very consider- 
able pathos in ‘‘ Meg Blane,” and a good deal of genuinely 
satiric humour in the English and Scotch eclogues. The 
lyrico-dramatic dialogue Between the dying Meg and her 
half-witted adult son still appeals to the heart : 

**O bairn, when I am dead, 
How shall ye keep frae harm ? 

What hand will gie ye bread ? 
What fire will Inep ye warm ? 


How shall ye dwell on“earth awa’ frae me ? ”— 
**O mither, dinna dee!” ... 
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**O bairn, it is but closing up the een, 
And lying down never to rise again ; 
Many a strong man’s sleeping hae I seen— 
There is nae pain ! 
I’m weary, weary, and I scarce ken why 
My summer has gone by, 
And sweet were sleep, but for the sake o’ thee ”— 
‘©O mither, dinna dee! ” 
Excellent, again, were some of the “Sonnets written by 
Loch Cornisk, Isle of Skye,” with their touch of mysticism 
and their modern note. Ever more mysticism was there 
in The Book of Orm, and merit of a kind was to be noted 
in St. Abe and White Rose and Red, both of them issued 
anonymously. There is vivacity and sprightliness in 
‘The Weddin of Shon Maclean,” and to pr fugitive 
ieces by Deckanen attention might very profitably be 
awn. Assuredly it is upon his verse that Buchanan’s 
title to remembrance rests. 


THe unique copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress which 
recently fetched E1475 at Sotheby’s has crossed the 
Atlantic, and is now in the possession of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. This copy is superior to all others in size, 
and in having a unique impression of the engraved por- 
trait of Bunyan dreaming, by R. White. This portrait 
has the view of the city in the background labelled 
“Vanity,” which is an error for ‘ Destruction.” The 
mistake seems to have been detected at once, and the plate 
was withdrawn from the remainder of the first issue. In 
the third edition it appears with the correct wording. The 
volume consists of 232 pages of text, with a leaf of ‘Con- 
clusion” ; measures 5}3 by 5} inches (being the largest 
known), and was published at 1s. 6d. At one time this 
copy was in the possession of Jane Fleetwood, and was 
later in the library of the late T. A. Nash. In 1854 
Macaulay said, rather rashly, that “not a single copy of 
the first edition is known to be in existence. The year of 
publication has not been ascertained.” He was repeating 
Southey, who made a similar remark in 1839. Five copies 
are now known, but only two are perfect. 


‘‘A prorusion of cleverness.” 
with authors whose names have become immortal. 
novel which will hold men and thrill women.” ‘‘ The 
book that takes all one’s adjectives to talk about.” Such, 
according to American critics, is Mr. Harold McGrath’s 
The Puppet Crown. These are fair specimens of the praises 
which are being lavished on new historical novels in 
America. The dollars follow. Meanwhile apologists, 
more or less learned, are defending the boom. To Mr. 
Howell’s protests from the “‘ Easy Chair,” Mr. William 
Henry Webb replies from the ‘‘ Office Stool” of the Vew 
York Times. He apparently considers it enough that the 
new historical nate is wholesome. He ranges the new 
historical novelist with the sanitary inspector : 


These great sellers of the day are all books within the 
range of the common understanding, and sweet and clean. 
They do not have to be explained to those who don’t know 
Greek, nor apologised for to those who know nothing else. 
. . . And it strengthens my faith in the mental cleanliness 
that is finding pbysical expression in bathing facilities and 
dairy restaurants, with plain cooking and electrical con- 
trivances for shooting off flies. The great public do not 
like the high flavours that your epicures affect. If it’s 
woodcock they want, they don’t want it hung on a nail 
for a week. It’s not necessary that a thing smells bad to 
stimulate their simple palates. That is a curious fact, by 
the way, about your finer sort of critics and your “‘ subtle” 
folk generally. They remind me in that respect of pointer 
dogs. You may have noticed that the finer the nose of 
these creatures the better the breed, the more dukely the 
kennel they come from, the more they delight in sniffing 
at unsavoury substances. 


‘* Challenges comparison 
? “ec A 


Tue net book controversy is becoming acute in America. 
The Publishers’ Circular says: ‘The first contest has 
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started between the American Publishers’ Association and 
the department stores, which will determine whether the 
‘net book’ arrangement is a practicable one. R. H. 
Macy & Oo., of New York, and Abraham & Straus, of 
Brooklyn, both of whom have large book departments in 
their stores, have refused to maintain the net price on 
books published by members of the American Publishers’ 
Association. ‘The Association,’ said a prominent member, 
‘expected that such a stand would be taken by one of the 
big stores. So we have a test case, and if we do not win 
out and prove that we can cut off all supplies from any 
dealer behaving in this way, why, of course, our whole 

lan is a failure. These stores may be able to get books 
for a while, and even a few books for a long time, but 
that they can get enough to keep up a large book depart- 
ment is, I think, impossible. This same arrangement in 
regard to prices has been tried in Germany for some 
years, and with great success. One or two houses broke 
away, and a few kept up the fight for some time; but, in 
the main, they were brought back into line after a short 
time. All reports from the West show that the plan is 
working well there.’ ” 


_ 











Bibliographical. 


SomEwnErE or other, the other day, I saw Sir Walter 
Besant’s French Humourists (1873) mentioned as his first 
published work. It was, however, preceded by his Studies 
in Early French Poetry (1868). His novels, of course, are 
well known. I wonder if the public has an equally good 
memory for his memoirs of Coligny (1879), Rabelais 
1879), E. H. Palmer (1883), Richard Jeffries (1888), and 
aptain Cook (1889)? He did a good deal of work as a 
writer of ‘‘ introductions ” or prefaces to such books as 
Wilkie Collins’s Blind Love (1890), Reade’s Cloister and 
the Hearth (1893), Man-Hunting in the Desert (1894), 
Round’s Commune of London (1899), Defoe’s Journal of the 
Plague Year (1900), &c. His interest in the stage was 
shown not only in his dramatisation (with Rice) of Ready 
Money Mortiboy and Such « Good Man, but in the sequel 
he wrote for ‘A Doll’s House,” and in his share in Zhe 
Charm, and Other Drawing-Room Plays (1896). 
One cannot read everything, and I have read only the 
ee a obituary notices of Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
hat, perhaps, is why I have seen in only one notice a 
reference to the stanzas he contributed to the Spectator in 
September, 1866, under the title of ‘‘The Session of the 
Poets.” This was a satirical skit, in which Tennyson was 
depicted as chairman of the gathering, with “ tresses 
unbrush’d ” and “ shirt-collar undone ” : 


While with eye like a skipper’s, cock’d up at the weather, 
Sat the Vice-chairman, Browning, thinking in Greek. 


Among others portrayed were Matthew Arnold and Philip 
James Bailey : 


Right stately sat Arnold, his black gown adjusted 
Genteelly, his Rhine wine deliciously iced, 

With puddingish England serenely disgusted, 
And looking in vain (in the mirror) for ‘‘ Geist.” 


Remoter sat Bailey—satirical, surly— 
Who studied the language of Goethe too soon, 
And sang himself hoarse to the stars very early, 
And crack’d a weak voice with too lofty a tune. 


Into this worshipful company Buchanan, though only in 
his twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, did not hesitate to 
introduce himself : 


There sat—looking moony, conceited, and narrow— 
Buchanan, who, finding when foolish and young 
Apollo asleep on a coster girl’s barrow, 
Straight dragged him away to see somebody hung. 


I cannot remember whether Buchanan ever publicly 
acknowledged the authorship of this jeu d’esprit; he 
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acknowledged it privately to me, but with exhortations to 
maintain the anonymity for the time rem 

The statement that Mrs. J. H. Riddell is to receive a 
pension in connexion with the Society of Authors takes 
one’s mind back about thirty years or so, to the period 
when this industrious lady captured the reading public 
with her Race for Wealth and Far Above Rubies, which 
belong, I believe, respectively, to 1866 and 1867. In 1866 
Mrs. Riddell wrote Routledge’s Christmas Annual, which 
took the form of a story called Fairy Water; but, I fancy, 
The Race for Wealth preceded this. In 1870 came Austin 
Friars and in 1871 A Lifs’s Assize. These, one remembers, 
were all popular. So was Zhe Senior Partner, which came 
out in 1881, and so, still more emphatically, was George 
Geith of Fen Court, which dates from 1886, and was made 
the basis of adrama. Zhe Head of the Firm, I have heard, 
did well in 1892, and a novel by Mrs. Riddell—7Z'he Zoot- 
fall of Fate—came out so recently as 1899-1900. Fashions 
change, however—in fiction almost as frequently as 
in costume; and I fear that to most of the subscribers 
at Smith’s and Mudie’s the name of Mrs. Riddell is not 
now very familiar. 

I have good news for the lovers and admirers of true 
poetry, and in particular for those who admire and 
ove the rhythmic work of Mr. Austin Dobson. With 
Mr. Dobson’s acquiescence, Mr. Edmund Gosse has brought 
together into a book of about one hundred pages, small 
quarto, such of Mr. Dobson’s verse as has not hitherto 
appeared in volume form. Only 125 copies will be printed, 
and each will be signed by the author; price, to sub- 
scribers, twelve shillings net. The 125 copies will, of 
course, be greedily sought for, and the 125 purchasers will 
deserve and receive congratulation. I hope that Mr. 
Dobson will go on writing verse, in spite of the appearance 
of his Collected Poems; and, in that case, Mr. Gosse may 
some day give us a second collection of fugitive pieces. 
Meanwhile, all good Dobsonites will rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity now put before them of possessing, in presentable 
book shape, poems which hitherto have adorned their scrap 
albums only. 

Miss Alma-Tadema, apparently, is desirous to excel in 
several literary fields. 4 the character of novelist, she 
has produced Love’s Martyr (1886), The Wings of Icarus 
(1894), Zhe Crucifix and Other Tales (1895), and The Fate 
Spinner (1900). In The Wings of Icarus, it will be remem- 
bered, a certain Emilia Fletcher revealed herself in the 
course of thirty-five letters to somebody. Then, in 1895, 
came, in one little volume, translations of two plays by 
Maeterlinck—‘“ Pelleas and Melisanda”’ and: “ The Sight- 
less.” These, again, were followed, a year or two later, 
by Realms of Unknown Kings, a book of verse. Now, it 
seems, Miss Alma-Tadema is going to tempt Fortune with 
a one-act play, to be called ‘“‘The Unseen Helmsman,” 
in which we may, perhaps, trace the influence of Maeter- 
linck. Few ladies are so “various” in these days. 

. A correspondent at Addiscombe, Surrey, asks me to tell 
him who wrote a little volume called Scenes and Occurrences 
in Albany and Caffer Land, South Africa, which appeared 
in 1827. I am sorry to say I can find no clue to the 
authorship. In those days travellers were more modest 
and reticent than they are now, and the writer of Scenes 
and Occurrences was evidently genuinely desirous to remain 
anonymous. He says in his preface that he did not pretend 
to shine as an author; his book was “intended chiefly to 
convey information to the British public of a land in 
which many of their countrymen have sought an asylum.” 
The narrative, which runs to 214 pages only, is well worth 
reading. 

Mr. Arthur Symons, who has already turned out English 
versions of D’Annunzio’s The Child of Pleasure (1898) and 
The Dead City (1900), proposes, I see, to perform the 
same office for the same writer’s Gioconda. Two or three 
years ago he produced a translation of Vanhaeren’s Zhe 
Dawn. ‘ Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Tribunal of Taste. 


Life in Poetry, Law in_ Taste. Two Series of Lectures 
Delivered in Oxford. By W. J.Courthope. (Macmillan. 
10s. net.) 


Few, probably, remember Mr. Courthope’s beginnings. 
He first made his mark on the world of letters as a creator, 
if that term can be applied to an imitation of the Birds of 
Aristophanes. It was a very good imitation too. That 
delicate chorus of the birds, in a well-known Swinburnian 
metre, was gracefully touched. Still better was the rolling 
and truly Aristophanic chorus which recited the theory of 
evolution as then conceived according to the latest lights : 


Ho! ye obsolete wings, in the outset of things, which the 
clergy creation miscall, 

There was nought to perplex by shape, species, or sex, in 
fact there was nothing at all ; 

But a motion most comic of dust-motes atomic, a chaos 
of decimal fractions, 

Of which each under fate was impelled to his mate by love 
or the law of attractions. 


Presently the poet relates : 


Desiring to pair, fire, water, earth, air, to monogamous 
custom unused, 

All joined by collusion in fortunate fusion, and so the 
sponge-puzzle produced. 

Now the sponge had of yore many attributes more than 
the power to imbibe or expunge, 

And his leisure beguiled with the hopes of a child. Chorus. 


—O philoprogenitive sponge ! 

So him let us call the first parent of all, though the clergy 
desire to hoodwink us ; 

For he gave to the earth the first animal birth and con- 
ceived the Ornithoryncus. 

Who, as you have heard, has a head like a bird, but a tail 
and hind legs like a beast, 

And eatenall in his kind a more provident mind than 


you'd e’er have presumed from the priest. 
For he saw in the distance the strife for existence which 
must his grandchildren betide, 
And resolved, as he could, for their ultimate good a remedy 
sure to provide. 
He laid, in fact, two sets of eggs; and hatched the one 
set in an upright posture, “that the head in his chicks 
might prevail”; but 
When he hatched the next young, head. downwards he 
slung from ‘the branches, to lengthen his tail. 


From the head, in brief words, were developed the birds, 
unless our tame pigeons and ducks lie; 

From the tail and hind legs, in the second-laid eggs, the 
ape—and Professor Huxley ! 


The whole thing was adroit and ultra-topical; but it has 
- shared the fate of all topical things—of Mortimer Collins’s 
imitation of the same Aristophanic play, with its skit on 
the Positivists and its clever parody of Swinburne. They 
have— 
Gone avay, mit der lager-peer, 
*Vay into der ewiykeit. 
Alas! of Hans Breitmann himself, and his “ barty,” it 
may be asked : ° 
Vere is dat barty now ? 


But Mr. Courthope survives, as ‘‘ late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford,” and author of many 
academical works on English literature; of which this is 
the latest. ‘‘So vast is the persuasive power of logic,” 
he says in this book, “that deductive criticism, @ priori 
criticism, has had an appreciable influence on the course 
of literature—has, in fact, been the parent of all the 


Academics.” From which it appears that he is theoreti- 
cally no friend to academic criticism. Yet, though in this 
volume he seeks after inductive methods, he is himself, 
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by the inevadible stamp of nature, an academic critic. 

e has the academic traits in his love for the chose convenu, 
for accepted generalisations; in his conviction that the 
voice of the “big battalions” is somehow the voice of 
God. The present book might be defined (perhaps some- 
what unjustly) as an attempt to prove from Aristotle that 
Mrs. Grundy is your only arbiter of the Fine Arts! Yet 
it has merits and truth, for Mr. Courthope possesses the 
best virtue of the academic critic—a clear, good sense. 
His worst fault in manner is an incorrigible long-winded- 
ness and superfluity of words, so that most chapters might 
be reduced by one-half, with an unquestioned gain in 
clearness of exposition. For too many or too few words 
equally obscure an abstruse argument. 

On many points we are inclined to quarrel with him; 
but especially because he sets out with that pernicious 
heresy of the age, that the end of poetry is to create 
pleasure. It is on all fours with that companion heresy, 
that poetry a tore to the emotions only. The object of 

etry is the pleasurable expression of truth, the setting 
orth of truth in a manner which will convey pleasure. 
This, Mr. Courthope admits, was ‘‘the common wisdom of 
the Greeks,” though he affirms that Aristotle separated 
himself from his countrymen on this point. Aristotle 
“says distinctly that the end of poetry is to produce a 
pleasurable effect in the mind.” Yet in another place 
Mr. Courthope declares: ‘I believe I am right in saying 
that Pleasure nowhere enters into Aristotle’s definition of 
Fine Art.” What are we to think of a writer who contra- 
dicts himself so loosely as this? The latter statement is 
the true one. But Mr. Courthope professes that the 
principle of pleasure being “the moving cause of all 
Poetic creation,” is none the less assumed throughout the 
Poetics. The passages he cites in support of this do by 
no means, however, prove his assertion. All of them are 
compatible with the view that pleasure is merely an 
indispensable concomitant of poetry, the necessary instru- 
ment in the expression of truth. This, we think, was 
probably Aristotle’s view. When Mr. Courthope comes 
to modern times, his reference to Hegel, whose utterances 
are among the deepest that have been put forward on the 
philosophic aspects of the Arts, is so slightingly generalis- 
ing as to suggest an imperfect apprehension of that 
writer’s views. 

But the main object of the book is to discuss the 
ultimate tribunal of taste. He cites Aristotle on the two 
principles which compose the life of Art: the Personal, 


_ the imposition of the artist’s own character on his theme ; 


and the Universal. The Universal, as conceived by 
Aristotle, Mr. Courthope thus explains : 

The aim of Fine Art is to create an appearance of 
organic nature in-the world of ideas, and the Universal is 
the ideal space which the imagination must secure for 
itself in order to create with perfect freedom. The highest 
work of Art is that which, while presenting the most 
lively image of Nature, least hampers itself by creating a 
comparison of itself with particular things. 

Now what Aristotle meant by this was that the artist 
intuitively abstracts the essential laws of Nature from the 
accidental, and thus, by their application, creates in his 
own little partial world as Nature creates in her great 
world. This is the process of idealisation (truly understood) 
as distinct from mere unintelligent copying of Nature. 
But Mr. Courthope interprets the Universal as signifying 
the necessary noe in poetry of that which is common 
to all men, and appeals to all men; as signifying a necessary 
popular element in poetry. Though a gloss on his prin- 
ciple which would have made Aristotle ‘‘ stare and gasp,” 
there is yet a certain truth in this, taken absolutely. 
But it is open to terrible misunderstanding as to what is 
or is not common to all men. Abused, it may be employed 
to disqualify a whole class of the very highest poetry. 
Mr. Courthope proceeds, however, to examine these two 
principles (in his own sense) as displayed in the historical 
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development of the chief European poetic literatures, 
showing the effects of national character on the quality of 
the Universal element. This Review contains much which 
is excellent, especially the exposition of how French poetry 
has been cramped by the national predominance of analysis 
over imagination. But the sting of the book lies in its 
tail ; or ‘‘ the bearing of these remarks lies in their applica- 
tion,” as Captain Bunsby might say. Since the essence of 
poetry lies in its appeal to all men, the final tribunal of 
taste must be the public. And the book is largely an 
appeal for the reassertion of po ular authority in poetry. 

Such, discased of the philosophic swaddling-bands, 
which serve at once to disguise its lack of novelty and to 
give it a philosophic sanction, appears to us Mr. Court- 
hope’s main contention. We cannot but consider it 
fallacious, if not mischievous. It is true that in the long 
run the greatest poets are those who obtain general recog- 
nition. But this is because the judgment of the en- 
lightened few surely, if slowly, filters down to the many; 
not through any inherent divinity of judgment in the 
many. As the years advance, a succession of enlightened 
critics themselves obtain literary immortality; and their 
books, in which they have championed the once obscure 
great man, are so many links in a chain of authority 

adually tightening about the limbs of the public. 

er critics take the cue from them, until at last (to 
change the metaphor) the ery gathers volume enough to 
reach the slow public ear. The public follow like sheep, 
accepting the great poet on authority, derived they know 
not and question not whence. Yet to the last it is his fate 
(a contented fate) to be enjoyed only by the few—at 
least, the comparatively few. 

Editions of Shakespeare and (to a lesser extent) Milton 
sell by thousands. But it is because the man in the street 
feels it necessary to “know something about” Shake- 
speare and Milton, since ‘‘ everyone talks about them.” 

es he read for pure joy in them? We know little of 
him if he does. Having satisfied his conscience by 
“knowing something about them,” Shakespeare and 
Milton retire peacefully to dust and’ the bookshelf, whence 
they will never descend unless to verify some quotation in 
a a or periodical. Those who read them for joy 
are few of the few. 

It is ever from the fountain of a few kindred spirits 
that the slow stream of praise first begins to trickle down 
the ages. The fame even of Milton was, we are convinced, 
vastly accelerated by the we ys A of his great con- 
temporary, Dryden. It is usual to date the recognition of 
Paradise Lost from Addison’s famous essays in the Spectator. 
But would Addison himself have recognised the great 
Puritan but for the public raising of the Miltonic banner 
by Glorious John in the preceding generation? We doubt 
it; we doubt if Addison had the originality of mind un- 
aided to discover a poet of such proportions. For it is the 
biggest things that are hardest to see, as (to use Poe’s 
image) the hardest names to decipher in an atlas are those 
which stretch in large letters half across the map. Not at 
the public’s hands have Vaughan and Crashaw received 
their long-defrauded dues. Does the public read even 
sweet and simple old Herrick, in whom there is “ uni- 
versal” element enough, in Mr. Courthope’s sense of the 
word ? 

Moreover, this brings up the question what qualities are 
truly ‘‘common to all men,” in the sense required by great 
poetry. Most people, and, probably, Mr. Courthope, would 
put mystical poetry out of court at once. Yet, in the 
sense necessary for poetry, mysticism is truly common to 
all men. It is an instinct deep in the human breast, 

otentially capable of development in all sorts and con- 
tions of men, after varying degrees. It is an instinct 
which tends to enlarge, and must ultimately tend to 
become more frequent and widely distributed, as the 
centuries advance and men with them. The like is true 
of other qualities not at first sight ‘‘common to all men.” 
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Yet of such kinds must always appeal specially 
to A yw Dante’s self is, after all, a poet of the few; 
let Dante societies do their best. And it might be ques- 
tioned finally whether that embodiment of national quali- 
ties on which Mr. Courthope lays such stress be the thiug 
which secures for a poet his ultimate and secure place. Is 
it the national or extra-national qualities of Shakespeare 
which are bearing him to the head of the world-poets? 
Is it the Hebraism of Isaiah which bows all nations before 
the greatest of lyrists—uniess Job be the other? But we 
have said enough; and must merely add, in conclusion, 
that Mr. Courthope’s book has much matter for thought, 
besides its prevalent characteristic of steady good-sense. 


Minor Verse. 


The Soul of Osiris. By Aleister Crowley. (Kegan Paul. 
5s. net.) 


A Woman of Emotions. By Rowland Thirlmere. (Allen. 
5s. net.) 


For Charlie’s Sake. By J. W. Paimer. (London and 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 


The Songs of Alceus. By J.S. Easby-Smith. (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.: W. H. Lowdermilk.) 


Many swallows do not make a nightingale; but weather 
for swallows is weather for nightingales. So, when minor 
poets are in season, we may hope an occasional major one. 


_ (We use the term “minor poet” in the sense given it by 


modern journalism, though with protest that the title 
borne by Crashaw, Vaughan, Collins, and Gray should be 
put to such unworthy use.) Nor is the minor poet with- 
out his own value We have heard of Single-speech 
Hamilton—who made several speeches. But the minor 
poet often does flower capriciously in one or more poems 
unforgettable, or which deserve not to be forgotten: 
Wolfe’s “Burial of Moore” is the best-known example. 
Unfortunately, he usually lives on that success, writing 
reams of unnoticeable poems on the strength of it. One 
would like a legal enactment for muzzling all such poets 
once they had fulfilled their natural function. But it is 
inapensibhe to resist the plea that they might do it again ; 
though you know they will not, any more than a man can 
regain the pleasant climax of intoxication by persevering 
drinks. Their repeated indulgence in “ blushful Hippo- 
crene” has much the same steadily deteriorating effect. 
But, though long experience plentifully chastens any over- 
sanguine expectation, we always approach a fresh ‘‘ catch” 
of minor verse with the bope that it may contain at least 
one specimen of fortuitous and fortunate perfection. 

We can hardly say that such hope is fulfilled by the. 
array of volumes before us. Yet we are far from dis- 
appointment. For at least one writer shows a promise, in 
certain qualities, above any recent poets we have seen. 
Mr. Crowley, in his Soul of Osiris, has what hardly any of 
them have—a forceful, if narrow, inspiration, both in 
respect of imagination and emotional power. It is forceful 
rather than forcible, influent rather than affluent; not 
broad and opulent, but straight and intense. It is a 
geyser rather than an ample and irresistible river. For 
he is, alas! often tense instead of intense, and always 
more or less troubled by violence; but it is, on the whole, 
not the violence of weakness, but of somewhat anarchic 
strength. There is no necessity that this Nazarene should 
be shorn, but he would be the better for having his hair 
combed. For (dropping all metaphor), apart from his 
violences, Mr. Crowley has defective technique. Strange 


as it appears in one with such evident force and glow, it 


would seem as if ‘the sweet trouble” of the poet were 
too often a burden of spirit to him and the bands of 
rhyme too strong for him. Those flowery shackles clearly 
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cut into the flesh of his expression in more than one place. 
Thus— 
_ A mystic mortal and a maid, 
Filled with all things to fill the same, 
shows an awkwardness of diction which can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition that he found it uneasy to fil 
up the rhyme to “name” and ‘‘flame.” Another in- 
stance of poor technique follows directly after: - 
To overflow the shores of God, 
Mingling our proper period. 
Few will discern at first sight that the sense of the last line 
is—‘‘ Confusing our natural limits.” The obscurity is 
caused by the ungrammatical use of “ mingling” with a 
singular noun. We do, indeed, say “he has mixed the 
idea,” or, “‘ he has mixed the whole business.” But these 
are sufficiently loose colloquialisms, and should have no 
place in literature. Moreover, in the second case, ‘ busi- 
ness” is regarded as a collective noun. ‘‘ Period” here 
is not. We might point, also, had we space, to cases of 
grammatical ambiguity, which would be easily neglected 
in an easy poem, but in abstruse poetry (like Mr. 
Crowley’s) are swiftly resented by the strained attention. 
And the reader does well to be angry. A broken round in 
the ladder makes small odds when we are mounting the 
garden wall: it is quite another thing in the rope ladder 
whereby we are scaling a precipice. The harder the 
theme the more severely should a poet close up every 
rivet in the expression. But from this same poem 
(‘“* Asmodel”’) may be quoted stanzas showing Mr. Crowley 
at his best. It describes a dream-woman, the woman of 
his “star”: 
Only to me looks out for ever 
From her cold eyes a fire like death ; 
Only to me her breasts can never 
Lose the red brand that quickeneth ; 
Only to me her eyelids sever 
And lips respire her equal breath ; 
Still in the own star I see 
The very god that is of me. 


The day’s pale countenance is lifted, 
The rude sun’s forehead he uncovers ; 
No soft delicious clouds have drifted, 
No wing of midnight’s bird that hovers ; 
Yet still the hard blind blue is rifted, 
And still my star and I as lovers 
P Yearn to each other through the sky 
With eyes half closed in ecstasy. 


But the poem, like all the poems, must be read entire to 
appreciate it. It will be obvious, even from this specimen, 
that they are mystical and therefore difficult. Strength 
and emotional intensity are what distinguish Mr. Crowley 
from a score of others with far greater gift of technique. 
They are what excuse—and cause—much that needs 
excuse. They are what should bring him to a prominent 
place among later poets, when he has learned to possess 
instead of being possessed by them, and to master tech- 
nique, instead of suffering his inspiration violently to 
break open the gates of speech. 

Mr. Thirlmere, on the other hand, fitly represents the 
poets who write much to eompass perhaps one achieve- 
ment; and his one achievement is by no means perfect, 
for it is far too long. Sepulerum Dulcissimi Cantoris, an 
ode to Keats, would have given a far better impression 
had it ceased with the first eight or nine stanzas. Lines 
like these have an undoubted artistry : 

When this vast globe was but a fiery ball, 
Thou, brother of the rose, wert in its heart ; 
Thou with thy puissance, and thy pride, and all 
The glories of thy high immortal art : 
Man’s flesh is but the substance of all spheres. 


But he will go on, and he cannot keep the level; and at 
last one turns with relief to one of the wholesome ballads 
in Mr. Palmer’s volume, For Charlie’s Sake. ‘‘ Stonewall 
J ackson’s Way,” for instance, is not a first-rate ballad, but 
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‘¢ twill serve’’—and oh! it is better than much weariness 
of piling words like children’s bricks, which the critic has 
scarce the heart to blow down: 


Come, stack arms, men! Pile on the rails ; 
Stir up the camp-fire bright ! 
No growling if the canteen fails : 
e’ll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along, 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong, 
To awell the brigade’s rousing song 
Of Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


We see him now—the queer slouched hat 
Cocked o’er his eye askew ; 

The shrewd, dry smile; the speech so pat, 
So calm, so blunt, so true. 

The ‘‘ Blue-light Elder” knows ’em well. 

Says he: ‘‘ That’s Banks; he’s fond of shell. 


Lord save his soul! we’ll give him ——.” Well, 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 

Silence ! Ground arms! Kneel all! Caps off! 
Old Marster’s going to pray. 


Strangle the fool that dares to sccff. 
Attention !—it’s his way. 

Appealing from bis native sod 

In forma —* to God, 

‘* Lay bare Thine arm! Stretch forth Thy rod! 
Amen! ’’—That’s Stonewall’s Way. 

He’s in the saddle now. Fall in! 
Steady ! the whole Brigade. 

Hill’s at the ford, cut off; we'll win 
His way out, ball and blade. 

What matter if our shoes are worn ? 

What matter if our feet are torn ? 

Quick step! we’re with him before morn. 
That’s Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 

The sun’s bright lances rout the mists 
Of morning ; and, By George ! 

Here’s Longstreet, struggling in the lists, 
Hemmed in an ugiy gorge. 

Pope and his Dutchmen—whipped before ! 

‘‘ Bay’nets and grape!” hear Btonewall roar. 

, Stuart! Pay off Ashby’s score, 

In Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


Ah, maiden! wait, and watch, and yearn 
For news of Stonewall’s band. 

Ah, widow ! read with eyes that burn 
That ring upon thy hand. 

Ah, wife! Sew on, pray on, hope on! 

Thy life shall not be all forlorn. 

The foe had better ne’er been born 
That gets in Stonewall’s Way. 


Not first-rate, we said. But it is good; it sets a man 
and a scene before you; it is spirited, alert, ‘all there.’’ 
Whereas with the minor poet in general the trouble is 
that he is no¢ all there. The Muses’ blessing on Mr. 
Kipling, who has set so many ballad-writing! Would 
that all of them would follow him. For many can write a 
practicable ballad who could by no means write a tolerable 
ode, or even a dainty song. 

Is metrical translation any more hopeful a refuge for 
the minor poet? We fear not. There are few fine 
English specimens in this kind which are not by poets of 
mark. Certainly Mr. Easby-Smith does not make us alter 
this view—and it is only from the translator’s standpoint 
that we can here view his otherwise excellent edition of 
Alczeus. The versions he gives are better than those of 
previous metrical translators; but they could scarce be 
worse. He shows throughout the fatal inclination to 
languid expansion. Take the brief and simple fragment 
to Sappho. The Greek is literally: ‘‘ Violet-coronalled, 
chaste, sweetly-smiling Sappho; I would fain speak a 
thing, but shame restrains me.” This Mr. Easby-Smith 
renders : é 

Pure, violet-crownéed Lesbian maid, 
Sweet-smiling Sappho, I had paid 
An amorous suit to thee, but shame 
Permits me scarce to breathe thy name. 
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Two lines grown into four! ~The foisting in of ‘ Lesbian 
maid” is clumsy enough; but it is nothing to the render- 
ing of “shame restrains me” by “shame permits me 
scarce to breathe thy name”! Moreover, this blunts the 
whole point of the couplet. Alezeus was not ashamed to 
utter Sappho’s name, but to utter a certain thing. And in 
that lies just the suggestion which Sappho, in her well- 
known answer, indignantly repelled. One good version, 
however, Mr. Easby-Smith has which cannot but remind 
the reader of a famous passage in ‘‘In Memoriam ”: 
Zeus hails. The streams are frozen. In the sky 
A mighty winter storm is raging high. 
And now the forest thick, the oceaa hoar, 
Grow clamorous with the Thracian tempest’s roar. 
But drive away the storm, and make the fire 
Hotter, and pile the logs and faggots higher ; 
Pour out the tawny wine with lavish hand, 
And bind about thy head a fleecy band. 
But, after all, we commenced by blessing ; and, with Mr. 
Crowley in our minds, we cannot absolutely condemn all 
minor poets to ballad-writing. For Tennyson also was as 
one of these, and talked-to candidly by grave reviewers, 
as ourselves have read. Still, in the words of another of 
the immortals, ‘‘ Discipline must be maintained ! ” 


A Bouquet of Booksellers. 


Sketches of Booksellers of Other Days. By E. Marston. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tuts little book is just a bouquet, picked with easy per- 
sonal selection; in no sense is it complete. Jacob Tonson 
is taken and Dodsley left, John Dunton is chosen and 
Bernard Lintot neglected ; and, while Samuel Richardson, 
Thomas Guy, and James Lackington are honoured, Edward 
Cave, Andrew Millar, and Thomas Cadell are left in the 
cold. But such as it is, the book is very readable. The book- 
sellers of the eighteenth century were interesting old 
fellows—shrewd, deeply read, literary,:and eccentric; we 
have few like them nowdays. They made money, too; 
but it is to be remembered that they were publishers, as 
well as retail booksellers. Many of them were expert 
compilers too, and sold their own books to advantage. 
The richest of them all, Thomas Guy, was a shrewd busi- 
ness man, whose great stroke of fortune came when he 
was seventy-six years of age. He then held £45,500 in 
South Sea stock. When Parliament sanctioned an increase 
of the company’s capital the run on the stock began, and 
the famous “ Bubble” swelled up in all its dangerous 
beauty. Guy gradually “unloaded” the whole of his 
stock at higher and higher prices until, when the Bubble 
burst, he stood unharmed, with a vast fortune to his credit. 
As a printer of Bibles under a contract with the University 
of Oxford he had made money and given it away with 
great liberality; but, as a speculator, he was able to build 
Guy’s Hospital and endow it with £220,000. Similarly, 
the late Mr. George Murray Smith derived his great 
fortune largely from non-literary sources. 

Jacob Tonson, the brisk, rather bullying bookseller who 
issued the works of Dryden, bought up the Spectator, and 
invented the Kit Cat Club, is one of the familiar figures in 
English literature. He was both liked and feared. Con- 
greve thought that he was a better fellow before he 
dined with dukes, to judge by Rowe’s “ Dialogue between 
Tonson and Congreve.” 

While in your early days of reputation, 
You for blue garters had not such a passion, 

- While yet you did not love, as now your trade is, 
To drink with noble lords and toast their ladies, 
Thou, Jacob Tonson, were, to my conceiving 
The cheerfullest, best, honest fellow living. 


Yet Pope, writing to Lord Oxford, invited him to come 
and see a phenomenon: “Old Jacob Tonson, who is the 
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perfect image and likeness of Bayle’s Dictionary ; so full 
of matter, secret history, wit and spirit, at almost four- 
score.” Let it be once more recorded that Jacob Tonson 
was the coiner, or at least the perpetuator, of that sainted 
name for an author or editor—‘‘ an eminent hand.” 

A pleasing crackbrain was John Dunton, whose book- 
selling career ran wofully to seed in endless books which 
he wrote and did not sell. He had the happy inspiration, 
however, to put his experience of life into one book—his 
well-known vif and Errors. Its full title runs: 


The Life and Errors of John Dunton, late Citizen of 
London, written by himself in solitude. With an Idea of 
a new Life; wherein is shown how he’d think, speak, and 
act, might he live over his days again ; intermixed with 
the new Discoveries the Author has made in his Travels 
abroad, and in his private Conversation at home. Together 
with the Lives and Characters of a Thousand Persons now 
living in London. Digested into Seven Stages with their 
respective Ideas, 
The book follows suit to this rigmarole of a title; but 
is full of valuable matter nevertheless. The ‘‘ Thousand 
Persons” are chiefly booksellers, and on these he lavishes 
eulogies of their persons and characters. There was one 
exception ; a Mr. Lee in Lombard-street: ‘‘ Such a pirate, 
such a cormorant,” Dunton tells us incoherently, ‘‘ was 
never before known, copies, books, men, ships, all was 
one; he held no propriety, right or wrong, good or bad, 
till at last he began to be known; and the booksellers, not 
enduring at all a man among them, to disgrace them, 
spewed him out, and off he marched to Ireland, where he 
acted as felonious Lee as he did in London.” Dunton’s own 
— love affairs do not escape his pen. At fourteen 

e was “wounded by a silent passion for a virgin in my 
father’s house.” Another virgin blissfully disordered his 
apprenticeship to Thomas Parkhurst, a London bookseller. 
Finally, he was just about to propose to a Miss Sarah 
Doolittle, whose father’s books—he was a religious writer 
—‘‘he might then have for nothing,”’ when he met with the 
daughter of Dr. Annesley and was “almost charmed 
dead.” Unfortunately she was engaged, and he had to 
be content with her elder sister. Mr. Marston adds: “It 
is supposed that Daniel Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, 
married a third daughter.” It was supposed so once, but 
it is now known that Defoe had one wife, Mary Tuffley. 
Elizabeth Annesley made a good wife, and herself looked 
after the shop called ‘‘ The Black Raven,” in Gracechurch- 
street, while Dunton scribbled and quarrelled. His most 
notable enterprise was the Athenian Gazette or Mercury 
which he started in 1690. It was a penny tract, and its 
issue in quarterly volumes, and in the selection called 
The Athenian Oracle, must be considered as marking the 
rise of the magazine and the miscellany. Dunton’s own 
rise came to an abrupt though obscure end, and his last 
days were wretched. His Dying Groans from the Fleet 
Prison, or a Last Shift for Life, heralded his death in 
1733.- 

A very tough old bookseller was William Hutton, of 
Birmingham, who lived to be ninety-two. He had a vexed 
though, in the end, a happy career as bookseller, author, 
and autobiographer. e hired out books to the “ fair 
sex”’ in Birmingham, and this, says Mr. Marston, was 
really the beginning of the Circulating Library so far as 
the provinces are concerned. In London the honour 
belongs td the Strand, and to a bookseller named Bathoe. 
When nearly sixty Hutton wrote a History of Birmingham, 
and two years later his diary confesses: ‘‘ A man may live 
half a century and not be acquainted with his own 
character. I did not know I was an antiquary till the 
world informed me, from having read my history, but 
when told I could see it myself.” After that he wrote 
various Histories, Tours, Trips, and Journeys, until he 
was eighty-two, when his natural force began to abate. 
At ninety he could not walk more than ten miles with 
ease, and he died in the same year as James Lackington, 
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the great London bookseller, 1815. Mr. Marston’s late 
partner, Mr. Sampson Low, remembered Lackington, and 
often spoke of him to Mr. Marston, who, since the death 
of the late Mr. George Smith, has become the doyen of 
the book trade. We thank him for a pleasant little book. 


An Ineffectual. 


The Revolt and The Escape. By Villiers de l’Isle Adam. 
Trans. by Theresa Barclay. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Vituiers DE L’Istz Apam belonged to the sad tribe of 
ineffectuals. He was for ever on the point of doing some- 
thing, and never did it. He weseel | against the whole 
world, but lacked the mere brute force to win. Idolised 
by a few, and respected as an equal by some of the best 
writers in France, he continually fell short of a continually 
renewed promise. All his work is suggestive, much of it 
is beautiful; but if anything of his is at once lucid, 
powerful, and shapely, we have not read it. The two 
very slight pieces comprised in the present volume were 
scarcely worth translating. Zhe Revolt was a failure at 
the Vaudeville, in 1870, and it deserved to be; and only 
the extraordinary prestige of M. Antoine has given it a 
factitious vogue to-day. Miss Barclay compares it to 4 
Dol?’s House, which was published in 1879, nine years 
after the shorter play, and there is decidedly a certain 
resemblance between the two. But it must be remem- 
bered, before crediting de l’Isle Adam with having 
invented Ibsen’s Nora, that Zhe League of Youth, containing 
Nora’s prototype, Selma, was published in 1869. Miss 
Barclay does not mention this fact. Moreover, the resem- 
blance does not extend so far as Miss Barclay seems to 
think. Nora was a wife revolting against a husband. 
De V’Isle Adam’s Elisabeth was also a wife revoltin 
against a husband, but she was much more a spiritual so 
revolting against an earthy soul, Elisabeth’s complaint is 
less that Felix has treated her as a useful machine than 
that his ideas of happiness and success are entirely opposed 
to hers. Zhe Revolt is not dramatic, and shows little 
aptitude for the stage. As soon as Elisabeth has announced 
her intention to fly, the piece becomes simply a lecture on 
the higher life—a good lecture, subtle, stylistic, even 
profound, but a lecture. We quote one passage : 


FELIX (looking at her uneasily. Aside.) 


I really think she is mad. (Aloud, in icy tones.) Come, 
come, be calm. These are words—mere words. You 
must not excite yourself with empty phrases. Suppose you 
go and liedown. Come now! What do you say to that? 


ELISABETH (wnmoved). 


Words! And with what else do you want me to answer 
you? With what do you question me? I hear nothing 
but the ring of money in your words. If mine are more 
beautiful and more profound, pity me. It is unfortunate, 
no doubt, but it is my way of speaking. And after all 
what does it matter? We are both in the right, I daresay. 
But that is not the question. I am quite aware that the 
intense desire to love, at least, the glory and grandeur of 
the world, when one is excluded from social love means 
nothing but ‘‘ words” to you.—I know that for you it is 
mere sentimentality to dream in the twilight with a silent, 
pretty young wife. I know the mystery of the Universe 
will never draw more than an indifferent smile from your 
self-satisfied lips, for nothing has ever struck you as 
pathetic or mysterious, not even the lot of Man. Of 
course I know that, being a well-informed, sensible person, 
you don’t despise ‘‘ now and again” the open air, the sea 
breeze, the rocks, the tree-clad hills, the sun, the woods, 
winter and night, the starry heaven—that is if you admit 
a heaven. You consider such things ‘‘ poetical.” You 
speak of them as ‘‘ the country.” I have a different way 
of looking at them. The world has only the meaning the 
a of words and the power of eyes give it, and I 
consider, to look around from a higher point than reality — 
is the art of life—the secret of human nobleness, of 
Happiness and Peace. 
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Elisabeth’s craven return is not made convincing, and 
it is characteristic of the author’s disregard of technique 
that he interposes, between the revolt and the submission, 
a ‘‘dumb scene ” during which the clock has to strike six 
half hours. We should have liked to see how the Théitre 
Libre conducted this episode—an episode that none but a 
thoroughly impracticable, wayward, and disdainful writer 
aeeld ban dared to contrive. Zhe Revolt can be judged 
only as a play, and as a play it fails both in imagination 
and in technique. As a statementof an idea which was 
more or less fresh and startling in 1870 it has considerable 
merit; but it cannot rank higher than a rather interesting 
item in the literary history of the femme incomprise. 

The second piece in the book, 7'he Escape, is a curious 
little melodrama, neat enough, but marred by de I’Isle 
Adam’s complete inability to adhere to a realistic method 
for more than a couple of pages at a time. The action 
passes in a drawing-room at night. An escaped convict 
enters, and, encouraged by a wicked mariner, he plans to 
kill and rob a newly-married couple who will sleep in the 
house that night. He begins by killing their aged servant, 
and then secretes himself. The a and wife, 
only a few hours wed, arrive, and r a 
om | a prayer for a convict who, they have heard, has 
escaped, they fall asleep under the influence of a narcotic 
previously administered by the mariner. 

[Lucien, Marianne asleep, Pagnol, coming /rom 
behind the curtain. 


PAGNOL. 


No, none of that for me. I don’t like to be wheedled. 
(Between his teeth.) Brats! I expected cuffing, cries, 
kicks—I hate cries and strike to shut them up. But— 
when they are sleeping like lambs! I ought to be glad— 
yet it puts me out of humour. Drat it! That there 
should the like of them! ‘These are not a man and a 
woman. They’re two little saints—just! I don’t like 
this work! (Scratching his head, haggard, crumpling his 
green cap in perplexity.) If they were a couple of great 
fat bosses, with fine round stomachs, watch chains and 
seals dangling over them, with a look about them of good 
advice to the starving! I like the bosses, they give me an 
appetite. (Grinding his teeth.) A juryman! (Smacks his 
lips and rolls his eyes.) A dainty bit! Ha, ha, ha! a 
dainty bit indeed! . (After a moment.) I didn’t think they 
would be like that—these kids !—They have hit the right 
nail on the head and no mistake—I don’t understand all 
they said, but that’s what it is all the same. (Seeing the 
banknotes on the ground.) What children! They don’t 
hide! They have no thought of ruin.—Still, take it I 
must. If they were only in a desk with drawers and 
locks! But like this—there’s no merit! Is there merit or 
is there not? There is none. (Suddenly.) Pooh! they 
are not galley-slaves ! Anybody can be good at that rate. 
Besides, they can work. What's the fuss! I can’t work: 
I wasn’t taught Latin like the priests. I have had no 
education—they have a business! All the same, I’m glad 
I have not to touch them. (Bends down to pick up the notes 
and intently watches their sleep, his face above theirs. His arm 
drops as he looks at Marianne and Lucien.) They are good 
to look at! So young!—Yes, and good—Good as doves. 
They love each other quietly and go to sleep! I don’t 
know what they have done to me, but—l’m afraid !— 
No!—I won’t have their money! (Mechanically stuffs the 
money into Marianne’s pocket. Silence.) Now, let’s cut. 
There are other bosses in the world besides these. I'll spin 
old Matthew a yarn. I'll tell him they did not speak of 
the money and that I shall do other work for him... . 


’ Later, he restores the banknotes, and allows himself to 
be caught by the police. Here is the last line of the play: 
[Deep silence. 
PAGNOL (aside while being handcuffed). 

It’s queer !—but—it seems to me as if it were now that 

I was escaping. 
This is Ibsen at his most symbolic, but Villiers de 
.PIsle Adam knew, and everyone knows, that Pagnol 

would never have said it. 
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Other New Books. 


Porms. By Lapy Marcaret SackvItte. 


These poems show a delicate sense of form, with very 
finished, classic, and condensed diction. The longer poems 
in blank verse, and some of the lyrics, are decidedly deri- 
vative and Swinburnian. ‘These we care for least. But 
some of the lesser poems, such as the monologues of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Themistocles, are not open to the 
same reproach. Here the qualities we have indicated are 
conspicuously seen. There is much dramatic strength in 
the menaces of the exiled Athenian statesman against his 
ungrateful city; but the poem is too long to quote. We 
cite instead one of the very excellent series of sonnets on 
“* Nightfall ” : 

I.—Tue EARTH. 
Pale, patient, with her throbbing heart at rest, 
Waiting with half-closed, half-expectant eyes, 
Till slumber’s lips shall cleave in pitying wise, 
Full of sweet comfort, to her brows and breast, 
She feels by one and one, in the bright west, 
Fade the long trails of gold, and wavering shades 
Leap from lone forests and forgotten glades, 
And dance and shimmer at the moon’s behest. 


What change is on the fields >—the old known land 
Spreads, by some goddess of the twilight planned, 
A cloudy world of formless trees and flowers, 
Where with cool hands the placid gardener, night, 
Waters the blossoms of the pale moonlight 

With quiet dews of unregard+d hours. 


The second sonnet has an admirable last line: 
The evident face of Silence, dawas the moon. 


Altogether, if not of. conspicuous strength, this little 
volume has a certain distinction, and repays the reading 
of it. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Brotraer Mostcrans: REMINISCENCES OF 


EpwArp AND WALTER BacueE. By C. Bacue. 


We know what Walter Bache was—a clever and con- 
scientious pianist, the devoted apostle of Liszt, but hardly 
a pianist of genius. The elder brother, Edward, we know 
not. Though but nine years older, his premature death 
consigned him to the ranks of a musical period long 
outworn; and from this affectionate memoir by his sister 
we can gather little but that he was a young pianist 
whose talents were considered promising by Czerny and 
others, while as an aspirant to the honours of an operatic 
composer he was by many thought to reveal promise 
exceptionally brilliant. In the absence of definite musical 
achievement, apart from executant work, it is inevitably 
from an intellectual aspect that we here make acquaintance 
with the brothers, and there is in this respect a singular 
difference between them. As Miss Bache remarks, the 
nine years’ seniority of Edward makes the difference of a 
whole musical period between him and Walter. This son 
of a Birmingham Unitarian minister went to Leipzig just 
after the death of Mendelssohn, still worshipped in 
England; and fresh from the tuition of Mendelssohn’s 
beloved pupil, Sterndale Bennett, he was utterly anti- 
— to the Wagnerian movement which was rising in 

ipzig, a devoted adherent of the old melodic school. 
But, apart from this, he shows none of the mental 
originality, or grip, which can recognise the higher music. 
It moved him nothing that he sat next to Berlioz at the 
hotel. How should it, when he could write: “I heard no 
opera in Dresden, as Hector Berlioz was there, monopo- 
lising the opera-house with his horrid rubbish.”” Wagner 
he “slated” with equal fury; he could away with the 
latest and grandest Beethoven; the “ Eroica” symphony 
he did not like. He wrote: “I always look upon Handel 
and Rossini like those perfect, serene old Grecian statues 
of the gods; upon Mozart and Donizetti as more flesh and 
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blood; upon the former as instructors and imparters of 
elevated ideas,” &c. Mozart coupled with Donizetti ; 
Rossini posed beside Handel as a Greek god, and im r 
of elevated ideas! Well, it is all instructive; and from 
this standpoint, perhaps, the elder brother furnishes the 
more interesting memoir of the two. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


Cary’s ‘‘ PurGatorio.” By Pacer ToynBeEe. 


In an introduction to Cary’s “ Purgatorio” Mr. Paget 
Toynbee gives a brief sketch of the “ genesis and history ” 
of the translation. All admit to-day that Dante was 
magnificently humble in placing himself sixth in the rank 
of ancient poets (‘‘ io fui sesto tra cotanto senno”). But 
at the close of the last century, when Cary was beginning 
his translation, little enough was the encouragement he 
received. His friend, Miss Anna Seward, to whom he 
had sent a translation of the oft-repeated lines (“‘ Purg.” 
III., 79-85), saw no beauty in the simile. “It lacked 
apposition,” she said, as though one should say: ‘‘ Even 
as a wheelbarrow goes rumble, rumble, even so that man 
lends another sixpence.” Later, she criticised the transla- 
tion itseli—a more pardonable offence—but only to the 
effect that such words as “maul,” “ folk,” &c., were too 
vulgar for literary use. 

Scott, however, had a good word for the translation ; 
but Scott, the reviver of the age of chivalry and romance, 
thought the plan of the “ Inferno” unhappy and singular, 
and ‘‘ the personal malignity and strange mode of revenge 
presumptuous and uninteresting.” It was not until Cole- 
ridge, in 1818, referred, presumably, in terms of praise to 
the translation that it leaped into fame. And judged by its 
predecessors, specimens of which are here given, Oary’s 
workmanship is highly creditable ; but for the modern 
reader of Dante we suspect the only interest of this edition 
will be in the notes. Mr. Paget Toynbee himself closes 
a very facile and pleasant account of the terraced Mount 
and its beauties with a quotation from the concluding 
lines of the last Canto, using, curiously and happily, Shad- 
well’s, rather than Cary’s, words: 


Back turned I from that wave most blest, 
Fresh, as fresh plant with fresh leaves dressed, 
Prepared, all clean from cares, 
To mount unto the stars. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of the Bargello Dante 
(Giotto’s), from a photograph of a drawing taken before 
the fresco had been spoilt by restoration. (“Little 
Biographies.” Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 


Tue Last oF THE 


Great Soovuts. By Heten Copy WeEtTMoRE. 


Mrs. Wetmore has a very pleasing admiration for her 
brother which exhibits itself on every page of her book ; 
he remains to the end something of the “big brother ” of 
its earlier chapters. Her story is a remarkable one; so 
remarkable that one feels a certain distinction in having a 
memory of the “‘ Wild West Show.” Here is adventure 
following adventure with bewildering rapidity; from the 
slaying of his first panther at the age of eight years to the 
organisation of his great show, Colonel Cody never failed to 
find and face “the bright eyes of danger.” He was born, 
indeed, at a time when peril was in the air, and his father 
being a “free-soil” man in Kansas, which was in the 
main very much the other way, he had early opportunities 
of cultivating both tact and nerve. His distaste for Indians 
was equalled by his distaste for Methodist ministers. 
When these latter gentlemen assembled at the Cody 
homestead for “‘ quarterly meeting” the young scout was 
full of ideas for their reception. He turned the dog on to 
the best chickens, tied up the pump-handle, milked the 
cows dry, strewed the paths with burrs, and put up a 
sign of a peculiarly appropriate and disconcerting 
character. His sense of humour was a little crude, 
perhaps, but it was unmistakably effective. 
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‘¢ Buffalo Bill” was successful in whatever he undertook, 
save in small trading ventures. As an hotel proprietor he 
was a failure, as a storekeeper he lacked the essentials for 

iling up cents. But as scout, spy, pony-express rider, 
Coats and showman he never looked back. In the réle of 
actor, too, he succeeded, but not artistically. His years 
upon the stage were distasteful to him, and were endured 
only as a means for accumulating sufficient  o to 
launch the great show which he had dreamed of for so 
long. His plan, says Mrs. Wetmore, was “‘ to present to 
the public an exhibition which should delineate in throbbing 
and realistic colour, not only the wild life of America, but 
the actual history of the West as it was lived for, fought 
for, died for, by Indians, pioneers, and soldiers.” This 
plan was broadly conceived and admirably executed. 

Prefixed to the volume is a genealogy of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill” 
which sounds as romantic, though much less authentic, 
than his life. It is, indeed, so confiding and quaint 
as to be almost pathetically amusing. We read: “ Like 
the other Spanish-Irish families, the Codys have their 

roof of ancestry in the form of a crest.” Need we add 
that Colonel Cody claims lineal descent from one of those 
innumerable kings of Ireland whose memory mainly lives 
in impossible pedigrees? (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue ProspremM or Conpuct: A Srupy IN THE 
PHENOMENOLOGY oF Ernics. By A. E. Taytor. 


In this obviously defective, yet meritorious, book, the 
substantial reproduction of an essay which in 1899 gained 
‘the Green Moral Philosophy Prize in the University of 
Oxford,” the author seeks, not to supply a complete 
account of our moral nature, but by the removal of certain 
metaphysical assumptions, to clear the ground for a “ full 
and coherent description” of ethical experience. Reprints 
of prize essays rarely possess permanent value, or, at 
least, are usually marred by the presence of characteristic 
imperfections; and this study ismo exception to the rule. 
The writer is avowedly a disciple of Mr. F. H. Bradley, 
whose love of paradox, lack of system, dogmatism, and 
bold, yet often subtle and stimulating speculation, 
he shares in varying degree. Like many other writers 
on philosophy, Mr. Taylor wields a diffuse style, 
thus imposing on his readers much needless labour. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous fault of the work is the 
immaturity of thought which it exhibits. The author has 
not solved the “‘ problem”; and, in general, his assault on 
existing systems of morality, Hegelian, Hedonist, and 
Intuitive, seems more successful than his attempt to frame 
a scientific account of ethical ideals. It is easy for him to 
prove that the subject of a series of connected events is 
not necessarily eternal; and that a body of laws for the 
guidance of conduct cannot be deduced from the bare 
notion of “ self-determining personality” ; also to expose 
numerous fallacies in moe Ka thought on moral subjects. 
He fails, however, to indicate the mode in which a con- 
scious subject can emerge from a “ single unbroken feel- 
ing,” curtly dismisses “activity” and ‘‘ causation” as 
merely symbolic notions, and actually rejects what is 
known as the undulatory theory of light! Nor is it 
enough to ascertain the current individual, class, or 
national ideals of conduct: the philosopher, at least, must 
test their adequacy and detect the basis which they imply. 
Similarly, no mere consensus of opinion respecting the 
nature of progress can replace an analysis of this notion or 
the discovery of the essential conditions of moral advance. 
Mr. Taylor, however, is still young; and Zhe Problem 
of Conduct has revealed his capacity for deeper philo- 
sophic inquiry. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Briram’s Trrtz in Sourn Arrica. By James Carron. 


When the war with the Boers broke out, Mr. James 
Cappon, who is Professor of English at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, was led to inquire what the character 
of British rule in South Africa had been from the 
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pe age He turned to the work of Dr. Theal, of the 
Cape Colonial Civil Service, and on comparing it with 
the Records of Cape Colony, as far as they have yet been 
published, he found that Dr. Theal is by no means the 
safest of guides to this part of the Empire's history, and 
that he has saved himself all trouble of seeking for the 
moral or economic principles involved in the problem of 
ruling and developing South Africa by the easy application 
of one principle—namely, that the Briton was suege in 
the wrong and the Boer always in the right. The present 
volume is the outcome of Mr. Cappon’s researches, and 
was originally merely a review of the important points of 
Dr. Theal’s representation of British rule in Cape Colony, 
and part of a series of lectures delivered to students. The 
work is now cast in the form of an independent history, 
and deals with the story of Cape Colony from the earliest 
times to the days of the Great Trek, which, as everyone 
ought to know by this time, took place in the last years of 
the ’thirties. Mr. Cappon is a safe and painstaking guide 
to the history of South Africa, and his book fills many 
gape which have perforce been left in other histories. Mr. 

appon has most thoroughly grappled with a very complex 
subject, and his work forms an addition to the debt which the 
Empire owes to Canada since the outbreak of hostilities. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Two Cricket Booxs. 


Comic—or, at least, fictitious—books about cricket are 
not much to our taste, no matter how well they are written ; 
but when they are merely ordinary, or worse, they take 
their way straightway among the didlia a biblia. Of Mr. 
©. W. Alcock’s Cricket Stories (Arrowsmith, 1s.) we would 
not speak thus severely, for it is a genial little collection 
of anecdotes—amusing, would-be amusing, and curious— 
concerning the game, which there is no harm in turning 
over. But Mr. Horace Bleackley’s Zules of the Stumps 
(Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.) we simply cannot read. The 
humour of a story in which three men with wigs and 
among. * represent an All England Eleven containing 
Grace, Ranjitsinhji, Briggs, and Emmett, has not enough 
reasonableness to be funny; and when to this kind of 
strained invention is added a music-hall manner, we 
“retire hurt.” 

Poisonous Plants in Field and Garden (8.P.C.K.) is the 
title of a useful little book by the Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, 
whose purpose may be gathered at once from his opening 
sentences: ‘‘The number of children who are made more 
or less ill by eating berries, leaves, &c., which they find in 
the hedges is undoubtedly very considerable every year ; 
but the number of fatal results is probably very small. 
There is no doubt that mishaps might be considerably 
reduced if our country clergy, schoolmasters, and school- 
mistresses knew something about wild flowers, and could 
distinguish between poisonous and harmless plants.” Not 
merely children, says Prof. Henslow, but adults need the 
warnings he offers. ‘The garden Aconite, which no one 
can mistake when in flower, having long been in cultiva- 
tion in cottage gardens, has been the death of whole 
families ; because, in the timbered space at the disposal of 
the cottager, a little horse-radish is also grown. In 
winter he digs up a root and... .” 

Prof. Henslow has also written The Story of Wild Flowers, 
just added to Messrs. Newnes’s well-known series. Prof. 
Henslow dwells much less on the actual structure of plants 
than on their nature and evolution. 

To their new ‘‘ Warwick ” (2s.) edition of George Eliot’s 
novels Messrs. Black have added Felix Holt. 

Selections from Wordsworth (1s. 6d. net), with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Nowell C. Smith, takes its place in Messrs. 
Methuen’s ‘Little Library.” Mr. Smith’s treatment of 
the poet is scholarly and interesting. The frontispiece 
portrait is from Hancock’s black-chalk drawing in the 
National Portrait Gallery representing Wordsworth at the 
age of twenty-eight. 
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Fiction. 


The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Richard Carvel was admirably constructed—hard, formal, 
and brilliant. Zhe Crisis is the same. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has not gone back. He will not be among 
those authors who achieve fame in a month only to 
lose it again in a few years. He will always be a 
dignified and impressive figure in American letters, and 
his books will always have an immense sale. So much it 
is fairly safe to prophecy. As an artist of original force 
and vision he counts not at all. Save that Richard Carvel 
dealt with the Revolution and The Crisis deals with the 
Civil War there is no real difference between the two 
novels. The characters are the same puppets in each ; 
the spirit of every episode is the same. American life and 
American character are persistently stated in terms of the 
high class American monthly magazine. One knows those 
terms. In all Civil War novels, for example, the Abo- 
litionist young hero is bound by the most sacred obliga- 
tions of a literary convention to do two things: 

(1) Buy a beautiful slave girl at auction in order to 

set her free. 

(2) Marry the daughter of a rich slaveowner. 
Stephen Bruce, hero of Zhe Crisis, conforms. The inci- 
dent of the slave auction at St. Louis is done in Mr. 
Churchill’s lordliest manner. We quote two brief extracts 
from the scene : 


“* Three seventy-five ! ” 

‘*That’s better, Mistah Jenkins,” said the auctioneer 
sarcastically, He turned to the girl, who might have 
stood to a sculptor for a figure of despair. Her hands 
were folded in front of her, her head bowed down. The 
auctioneer put his hand under her chin and raised it 
roughly. ‘Cheer up, my gal,” he said, ‘‘ you ain’t got 
nothing to blubber about now.” 

Hester’s breast heaved, and from her black eyes there 
shot a magnificent look of defiance, He laughed. That 
was the white blood. 

The white blood. 

Clarence Colfax had his bid taken from his lips. Above 
the heads of the people he had a quick vision of a youn 
man with a determined face, whose voice rang clear an 
strong— 

“Four hundred !” 


An attendant had seized the girl, who was on the verge 
of fainting, and was dragging her back. Stephen did not 
heed the auctioneer, but thrust forward regardless of 
stares. 

‘“*Handle her gently, you blackguard !”’ he cried. 

The man took his hands off. 

‘*Suttinly, sah,” he said. 

Hester lifted her eyes, and they were filled with such 
gratitude and trust that suddenly he was overcome with 
embarrassment. 


Nothing could be more hackneyed, essentially, than 7'he 
Crisis. Yet it is a quite readable book—such is Mr. 
Churchill’s virtuosity. It has the advantage of being the 
very best work of an industrious and highly ingenious 
man. The historical portraits—of Lincoln, Sherman, 
Grant — are put in with minute detail: they are 
perfectly faithful—and lifeless. The whole book is a 
wonderful imitation of the real thing. In saying that it 
could not be better and it could not be worse than it is we 
have no wish to utter a paradox. 


Forest Folk. By James Prior. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tus novel of Sherwood Forest at the beginning of the 
last century will probably receive less attention and praise 
than its quiet merit deserves. It is a sound piece of work, 
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less naturalistic in conception than in execution, but, 
nevertheless, on the whole a consistent attempt to see life 
without the aid of glasses provided by other novelists. 
The heroine, Nell Rideout, with her hoydenism and her 
continual flouting of the calm and self-contained hero who 
we know must ultimately marry her, is rather a conven- 
tional character. The rest of the people, however, do not 
suffer from this fault. Mr. Prior (who, by the way, has a 
curiously feminine touch with him) renders farm-life with 
much sympathy and a fine sense of its picturesqueness. 
And he has got the Georgian atmosphere of those 
machinery-breaking days to a nicety. He writes care- 
fully, yet not quite to satisfaction. We quote his descrip- 
tion of the heroine under a sunset : 

The smock frock no lenger looked sordid, the leathern 
gloves uncouth ; but the face! Surely it was not the 
same face which he had examined a moment before with 
the coolest negligence. The freckles and the tan had 
disappeared. A carmine radiance seemed to issue from 
the fine curves of her thin cheeks; but it burned among 
her hair, which was now red of reds; flames ran along the 
silky threads of its twisted tangles. Hither ear was a 
hanging cy, flame-tinctured; and behind her 
surged, ever lessening and increasing, the billows of 
smoke, from palest rose to darkest purple. Out of such a 
sea, perhaps, Tyrian dyed but with the effulgence of her 
own body, Aphrodite first uprose between Cyprus and 
Cythera ; and the air shudd with a red gladness. But 
this was no Aphrodite. Her eyes were unchanged, grey 
and grave. 

It reminds us of one of Mr. Clausen’s canvases, though 
it can hardly be held innocent of preciosity. Sometimes 
the author’s search after the phrase leads him splash into 
the absurd : 

The rider’s hesitation was sped to the ridden-on down 
the conductive reins, and by where bis knees gripped her. 

The book is worthy the attention of those who can 
distinguish between fiction and fudge, but it will not 
entirely please them. 


Notes on: Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 
A Tuovsanp Prrtzs. By Eten Taytor. 


A story of life in New Zealand thirty years ago. 
‘* Every year the mother country sends some of her young 


_sons to make a fortune for themselves in one or other of 


the colonies. It is not always of her best she sends, nor is 
it always of her worst, and Ian Dungarvon, with a capital 
of ten thousand pounds, was as fine a specimen of English 
gentry as, New Zealand could wish to see.” (Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Earty Srars. By Atsert Kryross. 


A bright novel describing the adventures of Phil on his 
way through the world. Chapter I. he is a boy, in 
Chapter XXXII. he is the author of Greatly Daring, “ not 
by any means a masterpiece, but extremely clever, - 
ward, brilliantly witty and fresh.” The story is mainly 
concerned with Phil and with Helen, the heroine, who, just 
in time, reveals her true character to him. (Arrowsmith.) 


YESTERE. By “ Varrentg.”’ 


A story of the Armenian persecutions of a few years 
ago. The author fears that the events in which he played 
his own tragic part are forgotten. ‘‘It is very nice to be 
able to forget; but for those of us who went through 
those scenes, who heard the shrieks of bereaved wives and 
mothers, of little, fatherless children wandering about in 
the streets like dogs—those sights and those sounds will 
haunt and fill our souls with bitterness till death.” 
(Unwin. 6s.) ’ 
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Two Writers. 


Last Monday the news placards announced the deaths of Sir 
Walter Besant and Mr. Robert’ Buchanan. It is not often 
that death mows down two such writers in one sweep, and 
there was probably not a literary man in London who was 
not solemnised by the news. It seemed strange, too, that 
these men, who, though near to each other by profession, 
were by temperament so far apart, should be thus brack- 
etted. ‘‘Success, and failure,” ‘‘ kindliness, and bitter- 
ness,”’ were the words one heard. Even stronger comparisons 
were made between the two writers, who, both in their 
sixties, in one day lay dead. Reflection must soften such 
comparisons. The success and happiness of Sir Walter 
Besant and the comparative failure and unhappiness of 
Robert Buchanan are not explained by the crude applica- 
tion of copy-book maxims. Sir Walter Besant was 
universally known as one who loved his fellow men; 
Robert Buchanan, with all his strife, was assuredly a 
warm-hearted and unselfish man, profoundly touched by 
and interested in the humanlot. They differed in training 
and temperament. There was the greatest possible 
difference between the well-balanced, rather professional, 
correctness and benevolence of Sir Walter Besant and the 
alternating volcanic energy and Bohemian easy-goingness 
of Mr. Buchanan. In abilities Mr. Buchanan had the 
advantage. He was a far greater literary artist than 
Sir Walter Besant, and could do a greater number of 
things, and do them better. He was concerned with 
deeper subjects, and he had learned life in the more 
thorough school of suffering. He studied life in the nude 
while Sir Walter Besant arranged its draperies. Partly 
because he lived deeper than his brother in letters he lived 
less happily. He was ill-organised to weather the storms 
he raised; and as years went on, and the storms continued, 
he began to get the worst of the fight and to know bitter 
hours of defeat, perhaps of jealousy. One came to think 
of him with a special mingling of respect and pity, feeling 
that he was a right good fellow and a great nuisance. 
That his heart was really cankered by care and dis- 
appointment one cannot believe. His hatreds, though 
fierce, were not implacable. It would be unjust to think 
so in face of his curious and sincere repentance of his 
attack on Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the famous article on 
“The Fleshy School of Poetry.” This diatribe in the 
Contemporary Review clouded and shortened Rossetti’s life. 
Buchanan recanted ten years later, and never ceased to 
recant, and to touch tenderly on Ressetti’s memory. To 
the poet he had maligned he dedicated his romance 
called God and the Man, inscribing it “‘To An Old Enemy.” 
In his other onslaughts on literary reputations Buchanan 
was, we think, far more fierce in action than in his after- 
reflections. Once when he had written a characteristically 
unsparing attack on a literary woman, the present writer, 
speaking with him, was surprised to find how his contro- 
versial muscles had relaxed after the tension of attack, 
and how a disposition to joke the matter down to its true 
proportions alone occupied his mind. 

uchanan’s mind had to be interpreted to some extent 
by his early days of literary hardship. He was one of five 
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young fellows who came up to London from Glasgow. 


Among these was William Black the novelist. Another 
was David Gray, Buchanan’s particular friend, a sensitive 
and consumptive poet who bene the literary life by 
sleeping one night in the open air in Hyde Park, an 
eighteenth-century proceeding, that laid him on his 
death-bed in Buchanan’s lodgings at No. 66, Stamford- 
street. Hither came Lord Houghton, Laurence Oliphant, 
and others to whom the dying poet had become known. 
Left alone in London, Buchanan had a very hard time, 
mitigated by his youth. In after years he exclaimed on 
these days: ‘‘ What did my isolation matter when I had 
all the gods in Greece for company, to say nothing of 
the fays and trolls of Scottish Fairyland? Pallas and 
Aphrodite haunted that old garret; and on Waterloo 
Bridge, night after night, I saw Selene and all her 
nymphs; and when my heart sank low, the Fairies of 
Scotland sang, me lullabies! It was a happy time. 
Sometimes, for a fortnight together, I never had a dinner 
—save, perhaps, on Sunday, when the good-natured Hebe 
would bring me covertly a slice from the landlord’s 
joint. My favourite place of refreshment was the Cale- 
donian Coffee House in Covent Garden. Here, for a few 
coppers, I could feast on coffee and mufiins—muffins 
saturated with butter, and worthy of the gods! Then, 
issuing forth, full-fed, glowing, oleaginous, I would light 
my pipe and wander out into the lighted streets.” There 
are youths in northern towns to-day whose hearts would 
leap at the prospect of such a life with its miseries and 
chances. It is certain that an acquaintance with the 
hungry end of London life is an education if only it come 
early and not late. But it may leave an ineradicable 
feeling of homelessness, and restlessness, not to say an 
overdone wariness. It made Buchanan a _ militant 
Bohemian all his life. No one should attempt a judg- 
ment of Buchanan who has not read his early ‘“‘ London 
Poems,”’ described by one critic as ‘“ Idylls of the gallows 
and the gutter, and songs of costermongers and their 
trulls.” The stories of “‘The Little Milliner,” ‘“ Nell,” and 
“Jane Lewson,” show how intimately Buchanan knew 
the lights and shades of everyday London life in the 
’sixties. In ‘‘The Little Milliner” he sets the bright 
young shop-girl against all that is dark and solitary in 
London life : 


Oft would she stand and watch with laughter sweet 
The Punch and Judy in the quiet street ; 

Or look and listen while soft minuets 

Play’d the street organ with the marionettes. 


But in “‘ Liz” the background is not so black as the future 
of the poor flower-girl, who dies on the morning of her 
child’s birth, and Ticcloate, as she talks to the parson, 
that even she had known a little happiness in her attic: 


Yet, Parson, there were pleasures fresh and fair, 
To make the time pass happily up there: 
A steamboat going past upon the tide, 
A pigeon lighting on the roof close by, 
The sparrows teaching little ones to fly, 
The small white moving clouds, that we espied 
And thought were living, in the bit of sky— 
With sights like these right glad were Ned and I. 


It is hard to believe that the heart which broke into 
try for the milliner and the flower-girl, and Barbara 
ray and her dwarf lover, and Kitty Kemble, gay in her 
youth, “The brightest wonder human eye could see In 
good old Comedy,” and then “ A worn and wanton woman, 
not yet sage Nor wearied out, tho’ sixty years of age,” 
ever grew very morose or deeply vindictive. In ‘The City 
Asleep” we have a reflective poem on London and its 
river : 
Each day with sounds of strife and death 
The waters rise and call; 
Each midnight, conquer’d by God’s breath, 
To this dead calm they fall. 
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Out of His heart the fountains flow, 
The brook, the running river, 
He marks them strangely come and go, 
For ever and for ever. 
Till darker, deeper, one by one, 
After a weary quest, 
They, from the light of moon and sun, 
Flow back, into His breast. 
Love, hold my hand! be of good cheer! 
For His would be the cost, 
Tf, out of all the waters here, 
One little drop were Jost. 
Heaven’s eyes above the waters dumb 
Innumerably yearn ; 
Out of His heart each drop hath come, 
And thither must return. 
Here we have sight of Buchanan’s creed of pity, his 
passionate belief in human love as the anchor of 
life. Unfortunately, such feelings did not prevent 
him from making Sunday morning a terror to his 
foes and bugbears in a weekly newspaper. Against 
the creed and convictions of Buchanan, wrought out 
of his heart by the stress of life, we can put nothing 
of the like character from Sir Walter Besant’s writings. 
The conditions of his life were different. He was 
organised for prosperity. His love of humanity was that 
of a superior man in the crowd who rejoiced to lead and 
direct and arrange according to his ability. His cheerful, 
if rather pedagoguish, ‘‘Come along with me!” was 
willingly heard and obeyed. He offered kindly, masterful 
guidance to rather ordinary minds. His own mind was 
somewhat ordinary, though very strong and well furnished. 
His genius was social, and a little coarse of grain. He 
had, one thinks, few moods or feelings which embarrassed 
him with his readers, or divided them. His practical 
English heartiness, and love of order and freedom, were 
recognised at once, and they inspired confidence. His 
attitude to literature, though it issued in perplexed dis- 
cussions, was perfectly simple and almost “City.” It is 
interesting, indeed, to compare it with Buchanan’s. After 
full experience of the literary life each of these men 
expressed himself on its conditions and chances. 
ir Walter Besant wrote in his Pen and the Book, a 
guide to young writers: 
The Literary Life may be, I am firmly convinced, in 
spite of many dangers and drawbacks, by far the happiest 
life that the Lord has permitted mortal man to enjoy. I 
say this with the greatest confidence, and after considering 
the history of all these literary men—living and dead— 
whom I have known and of whom I have read. 


Buchanan wrote at the age of fifty-two : 


For complete literary success among contemporaries it 
is imperative that a man should either have no real 
opinions, or be able to conceal such as he possesses, that 
he should have one eye on the market and the other on the 
public journals, that he should humbug himself into the 
delusion that bookwriting is the highest work in the 
universe, and that he should regulate his likes and dislikes 
by one law, that of expediency. If his nature is in arms 
against anything that is rotten in society or in literature 
itself he must be silent. Above all, he must lay this 
solemn truth to heart, that when the world speaks well of 
him, the world will demand the price of praise, and that 
price will possibly be his living soul. ; 

We will draw no contrast between Sir Walter Besant 
and Robert Buchanan’s attitude to London, though this 
would not be an unserviceable task. It would help to 
define Sir Walter Besant’s ctiriously effective yet curiously 
incomplete report of London life. The success of his 
London books was deserved and easy to understand. 
Your plain Englishman likes his history well cooked and 
served. History as Shakespeare related it, simple and 
certain, is what he wants. Doubts and qualifications 
which break the cataract-fall of a rolling and picturesque 
paragraph he does not want. Sir Walter Besant handled 
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London in the style of a very genial and clever school- 
master whose speciality it was to make his lessons inter- 
esting. He brought the tit-bits and ry of history 
to the front. He made his readers feel that if they had 
lived four hundred years ago they would have lived like 
that. He raised no difficulties, or raised them only to 

confirm his readers in their pious opinion that they were a 

nuisance, and had better be disregarded for the sake 

of the picture. To readers of any scholarship his 

London books were irritating in more ways than- 
one. His magisterial neglect to quote authorities for 

his highly fused and sometimes suspiciously ornamental 

statements was not to their liking. His books were 

excellent panoramas, but he never invited you to go 

behind the scenes. Perhaps there was not always room, 

as when he describes in his South London the ing life 

of Thorney, with its ‘‘ long processions of caravans of 

merchants with merchandise carried by slaves—the most 

valuable part of their merchandise—and by packhorses 

and mules,” having —- assured us (quite correctly) 

that ‘‘no fragment of fact or tradition” exists which would 

enable us to inquire into the origin or development of the 

trade of Thorney. But Sir Walter Besant was passionately 

fond of civic progress, and where he could not trace it he 

was eager to imagine it. It was probably his delight in 

the idea of civic developments to come that led him to 

exaggerate the civic and social backwardness both of South 

London and East London. a rarer subtly informs 
all his topographical work, itself not subtle at all, but 
cheerfully, effectively, and compellingly interesting. His 
style was very helpful to his matter; its friendly and 
laborious lucidity bringing home the points and pictures 
which he had selected. But it must be said that his 
London books, often and justly pronounced as interesting 
as novels, were eminently suitable for novel readers who 
desired to receive vivid impressions and make an end, 
rather than for more inquiring minds that desired to find a 
door to further study. Nor did they offer to the one class 
of reader, or to the other, a varied fare. The kindly 
pedagogic mind and manner were always there, forging 
strongly ahead. 

It is curiously unimportant to distinguish between Sir 
Walter Besant’s topographies and novels. Both are 
thoroughly orderly and wholesome, and were produced in 
much the same spirit of research, organisation, and calcu- 
lation. When writing a novel he would have a big card 
on his desk on which were written the names and relation- 
ships of all his characters, and synopses of chapters and 
scenes. From his novels one might extract a great deal 
of the matter which he afterwards drew together in his 
London books. 

While recognising the rightness of Sir Walter Besant’s 
efforts to improve the author’s relations to publishers, and 
accepting the value-for-money principle which he held so 
dear, we think that his view of literature was too pro- 
fessional; and that in his very eagerness to secure the 
dignity of letters he was, to some extent, defeating his 
own aims. Neither by his writings nor in his practical 
literary life did Sir Walter Besant add to the romance of 
letters ; but he was in harmony with his age in bringin 
commercial common sense to bear on the literary life, an 
in seeking to widen the portals which lead to it. All his 
own work was sound, and nearly all of it had a high 
market Value ; and this gave him authority with younger 
writers, to whom his genuine kindliness and optimist 
views were a great encouragement. His death leaves a 
gap in the organised literary life of London which will 
not soon be filled, or filled so worthily. No such gap is 
created by the death of Robert Buchanan; but in the 
world of ideas, and in the literature of sincere but vexed 
spirits, his vacant place is very noticeable. 
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Things Seen. 
The Happy Warrior. 


Tue train had been running across a heathery waste, 
dotted over with low buildings of red brick or galvanised 
iron. I heard a faint crackle of musketry as we glided 
smoothly along a sandy embankment, and then came a 
familiar station, and my compartment was invaded by two 
men, who clattered in boisterously from the refreshment 
bar across the platform. And when the train jogged on 
again, and their talk turned upon pugilism, and the 
theory, practice, and necessity of punching noses, deep 
gloom settled upon me, until the larger man of the twain 
fell asleep. 

I knew it was coming—the awful, inevitable, friendly 
flask that travels third class. He was a cheery little 
man—sober withal, be it said—that proffered this travelling 
comfort ; and he meant it kindly, but I declined, for the 
hour was early ; besides, it was certain to be Irish. 

The little man looked sad. Was I a teetotaler, then? 
No, I laid claim to no difficult virtues. A faint gleam of 
hope stole back into his face, and he talked to me for 
awhile of war. Then again the cork leapt out, and he 
muttered an apologetic sentence, of which I caught the 
words “Only a private soldier.” Only! I would have 
quaffed castor-oil after that. 

His face beamed with restored cheerfulness, and he 
talked freely. Yes, he was a discharged reservist; had 
volunteered for the front, and so had all the ‘‘ ridgement,” 
but they had been kept at home to do garrison duty; was 
now on his way home to his wife and two adjectived 
children, and that was pleasant. But the most noteworthy 
circumstance in the world was that the slumberous man 
in the corner was coming all the way to Euston to see him 
off, and he glanced with pride at the large man’s lowering 
countenance. ‘That comes of being a favourite in the 
ridgement, you see,” he said; “and won’t the boys be 
surprised when he goes back to-night, and tells them he’s 
been all the way to London with me!” Well, well, no 
doubt a display of magnanimity is pleasant to encounter, 
and helps to keep one’s faith in human nature green. 
The big, drowsy man had sacrificed the price of many pots 
of ale in order to see his comrade-in-arms through the first 
stage of his journey north, and never was magnanimity 
more —— or extolled. 

Yes, they ought to have let the “ ridgement”’ go to the 
front ; but—and the little man’s glance turned again 
admiringly upon his friend—wasn’t it good of ’Arry to 
come all the way to London, and wasn’t it pleasant to 
have this proof of one’s popularity in the ‘“ ridgement” ? 
A bibliophile who had chanced upon a unique copy could 
not be better pleased with his acquisition than was my 
friend with his unpromising-looking escort. 

There were more bottle rites, and we reached the 
gloomy mystery called Clapham Junction; and I alighted, 
wondering what there is in the trade of killing that makes 
so many of its disciples simpler and kindlier fellows— 
a taste for pugilism notwithstanding—than their brothers 
who cultivate the more profitable arts of peace. 








A Jester’s Song. 


In this'mad world where kings are slaves 
d common folk are fools, 
The mitred priest his cross still waves— 
But ’tis the jester rules ! 


- Oh, crowns are made of sorry stuff, 
Which every huckster sells ; 
Monarchs and monks—we’ve had enough— 
Long live the cap and bells! 
W. L. Courtney. 
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The Fallow Fields of Fiction. 


Txosz who make it their business to examine the whole 
output of modern fiction must necessarily be depressed and 
wearied by the heavy sensation of its sameness, its futility, 
its lack of enterprise. We say modern fiction, not because 
we think that the fiction of the past was better—it was 
certainly worse—but in order to limit and simplify the 
subject. The continual reading of new novels devastates, 
desolates, and sears the soul. It is like living at the 
Royal Academy ; but the Royal Academy is only open for 
three months in the year. And just as in that palace of 
sentimentality the damnable iteration of Sunshines after 
Rains, Evening Glows, Last Furrows, Guineveres, Ionian 
Weathers, Portraits of a Lady and of a Gentleman, and 
Baby’s Tubs, drives the exhausted visitor into Piccadilly 
with a protest almost hysteric, so the eternal and tedious 
monotony of British fiction extorts at last a cry for mercy 
and a passionate demand for some means of escape. 
Why will people persist in saying over again what 
cannot be said over in? y do our novelists 
follow each other through the wide world in Indian file, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left? Why do our 
best novelists, the men whose talents compel us, angry, 
to admire, exhibit all the magnificence and pageant of 
England as a theatre for the permutations and combina- 
tions of two men and a maid, or two maids and a man? 
The late William Black exclaimed grandly: ‘‘So long as 
there are two men and a maid, the novel...,” &c. 
What rubbish! Why is Love the Lord of all? Js Love 
the Lord of all? ‘Well, it is not, and that is the point. 
Ask yourself, you the lawyer, you the stockbroker, you 
the pedagogue, you the doctor, you the soldier, you the 
housemistress, you the professional beauty, you the typist, 
you the clerk with the cigarette, the Daily Mail, and the 
second-class season ticket, how often you think of Love. 
Are you worshipping the god all day? Would you, 
straight, give a thousand a year for Love if you had to 
buy that archer in the market? Not one in ten of you! 
You say you could not do without him. You could less 
easily dispense with money; yet your tame novelists are 
afraid to cffer you a novel about the Kaffir Circus lest you 
should call it sordid and dull. You ask of your tame 
novelists a dish of love, because you like to pretend that 
love is the one thing you love, but you seldom get it; 
what you get is a syrup of sentimentality. If they gave 
you love, if they could give it, the probability is that you 
would not enjoy it, would call it either impure or high- 
flown. At the present there are being produced five sorts 
of novels: the domestic, the historical, the criminal, the 
theological, and the bellicose. Of these the first sort far 
outnumbers the rest ; the second is moribund, and survives 
solely by the assistance of the aforesaid syrup; the third, 
while often ignoring love itself, is always as sentimental 
as a ballad; the fourth merely shows the influence of 
theology on love and of love on theology; the fifth is 
usually a love story against a background of England 
beating the universe. Not ten novels in a year fall outside 
these classes (we admit a few admirable exceptions). Not 
ten novels in a year but ignore every human activity save 
love (or, rather, its counterfeit), crime, and war ; conjecture 
concerning the future life can hardly be termed an 
activity. 

Why is this? We do not propose to reply to that 
question, but to put another one: Need it beso? And 
to answer dogmatically: It need not. Readers may 
expostulate, ‘‘ But we desire no change’; and writers may 
complain, “If we give them anything different, they won’t 
have it.” No matter! Both are wrong. The change, 
the enlargement, will assuredly come. Nothing can stop 
it. When Ibsen, in An Enemy of the People, made his 
third act out of a ratepayers’ meeting, the mandarins with 
one accord said, ‘‘ This will never do.” But it has done. 
Where are the mandarins now? Those particular man- 
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darins are simply dead and buried, extinguished by an 
imaginative Force. Other mandarins live ere Es Eve 
on, who, when someone writes a great novel about a 
municipal struggle, will say again, ‘‘ This will never do.” 
And they, too, in their turn will suffer extinction. You 
may have noticed that art progresses only over the 
dead bodies of mandarins. Baleac, who: did more to 
emancipate the novel than even Richardson or Scott, 
killed dozens of mandarins, and to the untimely end 
of his career he never troubled to hide his murderous 
seorn of them. We have mentioned Balzac purposely, 
for it is a strange fact that, though English novelists 
have more to learn from him than from any other 
author, he has been practically without influence in 
England, despite many, and some excellent, translations. 
People talk easily here of the Scope of the Modern Novel 
(since Robert Elsmere, presumably); but before uttering 
that foolish phrase again it would be well for them to 
read the whole of the Comédie Humaine. We have no 
intention of discovering Balzac fog the benefit of the 
Authors’ Society; nor do we it possible to say 
anything new about Balzac. Our idea is that Balzac, like 


most classics, is more taken for granted than read; and. 


that his work, if authors and public could be got to 
swallow it, would form a valuable stimulant and corrective 
medicine. It would correct the current notions about the 
all-embracing quality of the English novel, and it might 
stimulate the English novelist to invent a new pattern of 
plot. What separates Balzac from nearly all other 
novelists is not his width of range in the portrayal of 
individuals, but his faculty for portraying communities, 
and for describing large co-operative activities. The 
world is made up of individuals, but it is also made up of 
communities, and the community is surely as interesting 
as the individual. Why, then, should the novelist. confine 
himself to the one or the few? A hundred sheep are 
more interesting than one, or than five. Note that the 
deification of love in fiction involves the sacrifice of the 
community as a subject. Men and women make love, not 
as members of a community, but as individuals; but when 
they proceed to other affairs, they at once resume their 
position in the community. Much of Balzac’s best work 
was miles away from the pays du. tendre. Take The 
Country Doctor, which is the history of the regeneration 
of @ country-side. Till nearly the close there is no hint 
of love, and there is no hint of a plot in our restricted 
sense of the term. Yet Z'he Country Doctor is of Balzac’s 
very finest. No one can read it without feeling the 


ettiness of the modern novel. Another similar example, . 


y a curious coincidence of title, is The Country Parson 
(we give the names for convenience from Dent’s uniform 
edition). Still another example, and the most striking of 
all, though not the most successful, is Bureaucracy, in 
which the microcosm of a Government office is.used as the 
sole material for an absorbing drama. Even where 
Balzac centred the light of imagination on an individual, 
ignoring partially the individual’s relation to any com- 
munity, he seldom made love the predominant theme. 
Old Goriot, The Wild Ass’s Skin, The Quest of the Absolute, 
and The Commission in Lunacy show what he could do 
without the enkindling spark of love. We do not at all 
mean to infer that Balzac despised love. He was a great 
lover, and a great writer of love-letters—one of the 
greatest ; his finest work, in the opinion of most persons, 
is a love-story. We mean only that he was not obsessed 
by love, and that he found his material everywhere ; he 
had no prejudices in favour of this or against that kind 
of material. With him it was an axiom that no aspect of 
human life and activity is lacking in interest ; his net was 
cast with an inclusive sweep. He sought to hold the 
mirror up, not to two men trying to kiss one maid, but to 
the whole of human nature. Further, he never tried to 
divert his readers, but rather to enthral them; he 
could not stoop to the trickeries by which the practised 
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writer keeps the reader from being bored. He gave his 
readers credit for the same seriousness as himself—and the 
astonishing thing is that they justified his belief in them. 
They listened eagerly while he told them of matters of 
which they had not heard before and have never heard 
since. 

The fields which Balzac tilled lie fallow now, and more 
also, for even he could not plough the entire domain. 
Meantime, we continue blandly the raising of our five 
varieties of novel. In a pa | more complex than that 
of Balzac, a world where mutual comprehension and 
imaginative sympathy are the conditions precedent to any 
real social progress, our novelists, whose supreme function 
it is to promote by their imagination such imaginative 
sympathy, go on with their endless repetition of an erotic 
pattern. Love will survive the neglect of novelists: have 
no fear. The poets can safely be left to attend to love for 
a while, thus allowing the novelists to study concerns less 
sublime, but scarcely less vital. Novelists have work to 
do (you may call it humdrum work, if you like), and they 
are not doing it. All the great novelists, from Cervantes 
to Tolstoi, have felt the consciousness of a mission to 
humanity, an impulse equal with the impulse of pure art. 
All of them have accomplished more than art. What are 
our novelists doing? If they are not fiddling while Rome 
burns, they are certainly flirting pre-occupied on lawns 
while the Parish Council outside is manufacturing raw 
drama by the ton. : 

In our next article we propose to refer to some aspects 
of modern life which seem to us to offer material for 
novels that should appeal to intelligent ue” a 
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Correspondence. 


Bjérnson. 


Str,— Apropos of your reference to plays by Bjirnstjerne 
Bjérnson in the Bibliographical column of the AcaDEMY 
for May 18, we notice that, while enumerating English 
translations of his plays, no mention is made of “‘ Paul 
Lange and Tora Parsberg,” which Mr. H. L. Braekstad 
translated, and which was published by us in 1899. 

Although your note refers in the main to those of his 
dramas which have been staged in England, the knowledge 
of this translation may prove of service to those interested 
in his work, as well as making your note useful as a list 
of his plays accessible to English readers.—We are, &c., 

Harper & Broruers. 


Mixed Metaphors. 


Str,—I hope you will start a competition for the best 
mixed metaphors to be found in your pages. If so, I 
shall stand to win on Mr. Frederic Harrison’s in this week’s 
number. You quote him as follows : 


But it was the bones of our common tongue; it was the 
bones with the marrow in them, ready to be clothed in 
flesh and equipped with sinews and nerves. But this 
simple and unsophisticated tongue the genius of our Saxon 
hero so used and moulded, &c. 


One might well ask, ‘‘ When is a tongue not a tongue?” 
and the answer would be, ‘‘ When Mr. Harrison makes it 
a skeleton.” By why call it “simple and unsophisti- 
cated’”’? Itis even more wonderful than Father William’s 
jaw, and one is surprised to hear that Alfred “‘ moulded 
and used it.’ It is melancholy to think that, had the 
despised word “language” been used, not even the most 
critical anatomist could have raised a laugh. The common 
tongue will serve until it is given bones and marrow, and 
then we who use it wish to see if it will wag.—I am, &c., 
mee ‘ Taurus HiIBERNIcus. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 90 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best poem on 
Alfred the Great, not exceeding sixteen lines. On the whole the 
prize seems to be due to Miss Edith Empsall, 123, Rathcoole-gardens, 
Hornsey, N., to whom a cheque has been sent. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


Boastful our age! Full-sailed and wisdom-blown, 
Adventurous we seek the happy isle 
For ever sought ! and fondly vaunt the while 
Only to us the chart of truth is shown, 
And stars espying, fashion some new name 
For suns that burn eternally the same. 


He named J.ife’s star, And his no borrowed sight 
Through wakened ages, and of lesser eyes. 
Around him and above lay swart the skies 

Of unplumbed ignorance and speechless night ; 
Not outer dark that inner orb could dim— 

His was the vision blest of cherubim. 


Type of the enduring Good in changeful man, 
Not we, but searching Time records him “ Great ”’— 
The strenuous chief of a strong-sinewed clan, 
Unstained by passion and unquelled by fate. 


‘Other poems follow 1 


No idle tongue hath ever said 

A bitter, taunting word of thee ; 

So did’st thou live and work, that we 
To nobler empire might be led. 


The sapling-oak by thee first set 
In fitting soil of law and truth, 
Half-shades the world from frenzied ruth, 
-And all it shades is in thy debt : 


Who loved thy native tongue, and laid 
The cradle of our sea-born might. 
Thy spirit rules across the night 

A thousand changeful years have made. 


Still thou dost point the untrod way, 
As man, as king, our hearts command ; 
Thy bonds of law and love of land 
To guide us to a clearer day. 
[A. E. W., Greenock. } 


The perfect pattern of all kings who reign 
By justice, more than might : the mind which saw 
That power must follow wisdom, by a law 
Eternal, tho’ for power men were not fain. 
His pen first pointed to its vast domain 
Our English prose : a warrior just and brave ; 
Sad, yet with joy which looked beyond the grave, 
The conqueror of himself, then of the Dane. 


The soul which saw that all men tend to God ; 
Who ever to that Fount of Light aspired. 
Who marked, a youth, the path his manhood trod, 
And, dying, won the memory he desired. 
All England's darling, Alfred! His the name 
In Fame's high temple safe, secure from blame ! 
[J. F. T., Tunbridge Wells. ] 


Leap back, our thoughts, bridge o’er these thousand years ! 
See England’ 8 travail pangs, her birth, her king, 
Who nursed the callow brood, who nerved the wing, 
(Bedraggled in the mire), to conquer fears ! 
For thee, oh, England, were thine Alfred’s tears ! 
Hastings ! grim prelude to a nation’s woe, 
Thy double war is healed ; the foes are friends, 
With Dane and Norman Alfred's Eagland blends, 
Three nations are made one. Grow, union, grow, 
In trinity of might, redemption, peace | 
Ye thousand years to come, your mission know ! 
Bear well your noble freight! ‘tis, “ War shall cease |” 
His—England’s making : be it ours, new-made, 
To rear fit temple on the stone he laid, 
[{T. C., Buxted.] 


“A single star 
That sets at aay in a land of reeds.” 
Alfred Tennyson, “ Karly Sonnets.” 

They set at twilight in a land of reeds, 
Those monarchs rare, who shine out fair, 
Blessing their graceless times with gracious deeds ; 
Alfred, the name of twain, is Eogland’s pride, 
Though ten long centuries the twain divide, 





Crowned masters of the spell of English speech, 
Great King! great bard! Others strain hard 
But may not to your Sauline stature reach ; 
While little Alfreds hammer out their lays, 
Gold-beaters of your ore, and forceful phrase. 


England, bereft of Greatheart and Greatvoice, 
Thou land of reeds, where twilight speeds 
O’er scrannel pipe and plash of marish noise ! 
Rush-candles, Alfred’s kingdom, thou canst get ; 
But star-like minds successor-less have set. 
[R. F. McC., Whitby. ] 


+ Alfred, when you burnt those cakes, 
ou no inkling. at the time, 
of the the long boredom History makes 
Of that small act, in every clime ? 


When wisdom “marked” you “for her own,” 
(So wonderfully, quite complete) 

Did you not hear the many groan, 
Who eadly strive, but can’t compete ’? 


It tends the modern heart to break, 
O faultless Ruler, Writer, Son ! 

To know you made but one mistake, 
And that—well, such a paltry one! 


But do you think that it was kind, 
To claim a “corner” in that way, 
Of all the graces of the mind 
And keep it up—until to-day ? 
[A. F., Sutton. } 


Twenty-seven other poems received. 


Competition No. 91 (New Series). 


THIS week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best sketch under 
the title. ‘The London Sight that Impresses Me Most.” Not to 
exceed 200 words, 


RULES. 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, June 19. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first oniy will be considered. Contributions to be 


written on one side of the vite only. 
DARLINCTONS’ HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from 
His Exceliency E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor 
JOHN RUSKIN, LU.D.; ROBERT oe A. W. KINGLAKE; 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE va WIGHT. 








THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and 8T. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVRY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, parris-Y-CORD, SNOWDON; & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGKLLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVEBN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER: GLOUCESTER, & OHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of WALES. 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD, A Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the world, 





** What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which — so much that is outside the usual scope of 


such volumes ! ”’— Time 
“The best Handbook to a ever issued,’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E,. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 





Llangollen: DARLINGTON & OO. 


London: Srmmpxin, MarsHAtL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., LTp. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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Mr. Harry de Windt, F. R.G.S. 


The well-known EXPLORER, TRAVELLER, and AUTHOR, writes as follows :— 
“ Paris, June 1st, 1901. 


“Dear Srr,—Having suffered very severely from acute indigestion after a journey through Alaska up to Bering 
Straits, I have much pleasure in testifying to the admirable effects I derived from your LAC TOPEPTINE. No 


traveller should be without it. Pray make any use you like of this letter. 
“T am, yours truly, 
“HARKY DE WINDT” (F.R.G.S.). 


War ay Dr fans 
Fang Mt porr Cel 
abrs,, her’ ifr & 
fp 4 TMi Thaw 
J harr Arn ed ig ema 


- f ( - ; " 5 le, «- 
APs ake Gack f 

“Served as A.D.C, to Raja Brooke of Sarawak, 
1876-78 ; travelled from Pekin to France by land, 


1887 ; rode to India from Russia (via Persia), 1889 ; Mamenta 9 for 

inspected prisons of Western Siberia, 1890; visited 

mines and political prisons, Eastern Siberia, 1894 ; 4 * a= & 4 
attempted to travel from New York to Paris by land, 4 Ap i. i <> 
for Pail Mali Gazette, nearly perished on Bering y, 
Straits, rescued by a whaler, 1895 ; explored Klondyke 


- 7 
goldfields, 1897; visited Russia, for Daily Luxpress, L ° 
1900."— Who's Who (1901). el, SA hfued +m hate, of ‘ 


me | ACTOPEPTINE. 


Why not diagnose your own case? If these are vour symptoms LACTOPEPTINE will cure you too. 
There can be no question of disappointment. 


























Broken Sleep, |Coated Tongue — Indented| Flatulenee, Heartburn, 

Poor Appetite, | showing Teeth Marks, | Dizziness, - Shortness of Breath, 
Drowsiness after Meals, Habitual Constipation, | Pain between the Shoulders, Noises in the Head, 
a Pain under the Heart, Distension of the Stomach, | Parehed State of the Hair, Biliousness, 

Wind, Palpitations. | Severe Héadaches, Complexion Unhealthy, 
Acute Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, | 


At all the Stores and Chemists in the United Kingdom, at the Principal English Pharmacies in Continental mm 
Cities, throughout the Colonies. India, China, Japan, South America, and Mexico, Lactopeptine is obtainable IMIR 
in 1-0z. bottles in Powder or Tablets, price 4s. 6d., also in }-0z. bottles, price 2s. 94. When ordering do not us 
ask for digestion tablets, but Lactopeptine Powder or Tablets. Tablets are stamped thus ¢= 





Offices and Laboratory:—46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Write to-day yor our bcoklet,“’Twixt Plate and Lip.” We send it by return, post free, 
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OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of | 
LITERATURE.—Monthly List of fresh 
purchases in Second-hand Books.—No. 609, 
just published for Junz, includes in addition 
to an unusually large selection of General 
Literature a considerable number of fine 
Galleries and other Illustrated Works.—Post 
free from H. SOTHERAN & Co., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C. ; and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


ANTED, by a COLLECTOR (Gentleman), 

the NAME of an ARTIST who would 

DESIGN a FANCY BOOK-PLATE.—Reply, 

with average prices, ‘‘COLLECTOR,” care of 

—— & Yarrell, 8, Bury Street, St. James’s, 
S.W. 


= 7 See oe a OUNG WRITERS of PROSE or VERSE 
W ILFRID M. VOYNIOH. should send large stamped envelope for 
cones |“ New ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS OF LIT- 
THIRD LIST OF BOOKS. |ERARY TUITION, &c., PER Post,” as con- 
— 8vo, ay teenaeas and Plates XVII. to XXXVIII. | ducted by E. L. T. HARRIS-BICKFORD, F.S.Sc. 
RINCIPAL Contr : ‘i | 
BOOKS, BINDINGS, BOOKS on AGRICULTURE, 16 PP» now ready.—Thornley House, Redruth. 
AMERICANA, &c.—Price 2s. 6d. post free. = neennennreanmmneeaapanea 
CATALOGUE No. I. out o int. CATALOGUE | 
No. I1., 28, yy! be ads poet Sree, on applica- | NOTICE. 
_tion at 1, SOHO SQUARH, W." | KTR. STANHOPE SPRIGG begs to state 
NORGATE,) that he has set up in Business as a 


ILLIAMS & »| 
Importers of Foreign Books, |LITERARY AGENT, on a New System, at 
| 110, Str. MARTIN’s LANE, W.C. 


14, ee 1 — a 7 ; and 7, 
road Street, Oxford. An idea of the field covered by his opera- 
_ CATALOGUES post free on application. tions will be given by this list of some of his 
AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S | Clients: 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. E. Nesbit, George Paston, H, D. Lowry, 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post | Walter Grogan, Edward Hutton, William 
free on application. Westall, Cotsford Dick, The Baroness de 
DuLav & Co., 37, Soho Square, London, W. fre ge ~~ Baron Corvo, Charles 
ane leig, Scott Graham, Bart Kennedy, Lorin 
OHS WANTED tie ech fred for| tain Sisuntowr’ Durie 0 Gone 
1868, 1879; FitzGerald’s Agamemnon, 1865 or | 1 ‘<le® Major. Arthur Griffiths, and Frank 
1876; Euphranor, 1851; Polonius, 1852; Beddard, F.2.5. 
x md ——,, Rang ; Six Dramas of | —— 
eron, 1853. ease report anything b 
FitzGerald.—BAKER’S Great Book Shop, Bir. | [JY PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS,, neat, 
prompt, accurate, 10d. per 1,000 words. 


mingham. 
— —————_______— —- | Duplicates, Translations, French Correspond- 
S— CATALOGUE of BOOKS| ‘oan and Literary or Technical Work.— 
(just issued) sent gratis on applica- | Mre. MICHEL, 31, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
































tion —FRANK Murray, Bookseller, Derby. 


ARE BOOKs SUPPLIED.—S | : 

CATALOGUES free. Libraries and |[YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
small Parcels of Books Purchased for prompt done, . 100. per hase weute. Samples 
cash.—HoLLAND Book CoMPANy, 94. John | 24 references. Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss 
Bright Street, Birmingham. ainiks | MESSER, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 
LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVEY. 
CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG, 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
“LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS, 


is.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
worid, 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ’”’— 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


’ By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London : Smmpxrn, Marsmatyt, Hamitron, Kent, & Co. Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all bookseliers, 
Paris and New York: Brerano’s. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY,” 

Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 
Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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TIN-LATOUR and MUSIC,—EX dIBI- 
TION of LITHOGRAPHS in relation to 
Music and Operas, by Berlioz, Schumann, 
Wagner, &., NOW OPEN, at Mr. R. 
GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16, King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 10 to 6 Daily. Admission, 
including, Catalogue, 1s. 


RSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


ee 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
above appointment. Stipend £150 per annum. 

Candidates must be graduates of a Univer- 
sity, above the French Bachelier standard, 
and speak fluent English. A knowledge of 
Spanish will be a recommendation. 

Applications, accompanied by testimonials, 
should be sent to the undersigned, not later 
than Saturday, the 29th June, 1901. 

The Candidate elected will be required to 
enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1901. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

Gro. H. Morey, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 





: LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 

The Council invite APPLICATIONS for a 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK (Language, Litera- 
ture, and Archeology), ata stipend of £200 
per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professor of Classics. Duties to begin Ist 
October, 1901. 

Applications, with not less than twelve 
copies of testimonials, should be sent before 
29th June, 1901,‘to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained. 

Gro. H. Mor ey, Secretary. 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS for 3 Months, 6 Months, 
and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS 
of the SEASON ARE NOW in 
CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always ON SALE 
(Second Hand), Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS — 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


2... 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 


Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at 10-12, Bartun Arcade, MaNoHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 





CURRENT ACOOUNTS 
‘i 27 
2°/. ‘ 
on Deposits, repayable on 
P 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAUOK, with full particulars, post 


on the minimum monthly balances, 
| 23") 
2 fo demand. 2 ° 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Telephone, No. 5, Holborn. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
Telegraphic Address, * Binxeeck Loxpon.” 
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NOW” READY. 
AND EVERY SATURDAY. 


Dr. Jounson’s R A MBL 


TERMS— , 
Luxurious Edition : £2 10s. the Year. Publick Edition: 6s. the Year. 
£1 8s, the Half-year. 3s. 3d. the Half-year. 
15s. the Quarter. 2s. the Quarter, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Separate Numbers will not be sold. The 
minimum Subscription is for Three Months. 


restored by 


Hersert Vivian, 
Esquire. 


Early Papers will include : 


THE REAL CRISIS in the ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Father 
Ienatius, 0.8.B. 


THE ALTERNATIVE to CONSCRIPTION. By the Lord MonxswELL. 

IN REMEMBRANCE. By the Countess of Wincursxa. 

AN INTELLIGENT AUDIENCE. By the Lady Heren Forpes. 

A LOST ATTRACTION in the SEX. By Sir Gzorcz Dove.as, Baronet. 

THE DESIRE of the STAR for the MOTH. By Ricnarn LE 
GALLIENNE, Esquire. 

THE DOGGEREL of MR, KIPLING. By Herserr Vivian, Esquire. 


4 


Address : 
THE RAMBLER, The Ballantyne Press, 14, Tavistock Street, London, W.O. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 
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By ELLEN TAYLOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“So many young men from England go out 
to the colonies to make a living, that an 
account of the experiences of one of them 
ought to prove interesting. Ion Dungarvon, 
in search of new experiences and anxious to 
better himself, arrives in Wellington, and on 
the advice of his agent pays £100 to the 
ownet of a large run for the privilege of 
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recounting of his first year so employed, to- 
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making, is the subject-matter of the story. 
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life in the colonies was rougher and more 
exacting than it is now, and when it was for 
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